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ABSTRACT 

This paper reviews three aspects of career 
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career education movement and the private sector in developing career 
education collaboration in the private sector; (2) the major results 
of these activities, focusing on the advantages of as well as the 
problems with collaboration; and (3) the suggested guidelines under 
which future positive collaboration might occur. Following the 
introduction , ,^hich provides definitions of career education and 
collaboration, the first section examines several career 
education-collaboration surveys, along with a development strategy 
for collaborative councils. In the second section, benefits from and 
barriers to collaboration in the past are explored, both from the 
academic and from the business and industry viewpoints. In the third 
section, recommendations and guidelines are presented. These 
guidelines come from the Education Commission of the States, from the 
business community, and from the U.S. Office of Career Education; 
some refer to collaborative councils. A review section and a list of 
observations and impressions follow. Appended material i^ncludes 
examples of implementat ion strategies for career educat ion 
collaboration. References and additional readings complete the paper. 
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FOREWORD 



The Educational Resources Information Center Clearinghouse op Adult, Career, apd 
Vocational Education (ERIC/ACVE) is one of sixteen clearinghouses in a nationwide information 
system that is funded by the National Institute of Education. One of the functions df the 
Clearinghouse is to interpret the literature that is entered into the EBtC d^tabase^ This paper, 
should be of particular interest to school personnel in career education ari^ to representatives in 
business and industry who work with career education. 

■ . • ) 

The profession Is indebted to Robert D. Bhaerman of the National Ceriter for Research in 
Vocational Education, The Ohio State University, for his scholarship in th^ preparation of this 
paper. Currently with the Job Corps Curriculum Adaptation Project, he /has also worked with the 
CETA Occupational Skills Training Project at the National Center. PrioHo joining the National 
Center staff. Dr. Bhaerman served as special assistant to the Deputy Di^ctor, Office of Career 
Education, U.S. Office of Career Education, and as Director of Educatl^onal Research, American 
. Federation of Teachers. Dr. Bhaerman is the autt<br of a number of articles and monographs. 

Recognition Is also due to Gene Hensley^ National Center for Citizen Involvement; to Richard 
A. Ungerer, National Institute for Work and Learning; and to William C, Goldwair, Jr, and Fred L 
Williams, the National Center for Research in Vocational Education, for their critical review of the 
manuscript prior to its final revision and publication. Susan Imel, Assistant Director at the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Adult, Career, and Vocational Education coordinated the publication's 
development. She was assisted by Catherine Thompson, Sandra Kerka, and Judith O. Wagner, 
The manuscript was typed by Brenda Hemming and Catherine Smith, and Janet Ray served as 
word processor operator. Editing was performed by Connle^Faddis, of the National Center's 
Editorial Services. 



Robert E. Taylor 
Executive Director 
The National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



This paper reviews three aspects of career education-private sector collaboration: (T) the 
general and specific approaches that have been utilized during the past ten years by the career 
education movement and the private sector in developing career education collaboration in the 
private sector; (2) the major results of these activities, focusing on the advantages of as well as 
ttierproblema with collaboration; and (3) ttie suggested guidelines under which future positive 
'collaboration might occur. Following the introduction, which provides definitions of career 
education and collaboration, the first section examines several career education-collaboration 
surveys, along with a development strategy for collaborative councils. In the second. section, 
benefits from and barriers to collaboration in the past are explored, both from the academic and 
from the business and industry viewpoints. In the third section, recommendations and guidelines 
are presented. These guidelines come from the Education Commission of the States^^from the 
business community, and from the U.S. Office of Career Education; some refer to COTaborative 
councils. A review section and a list of observations and impressions follow^ Ap9^nded material 
includes examples of implementation strategies for career education collaboration. References 
and additional readings complete the paper. 

Literature ralating to the topic^f career education-private sector collaboration can be found 
in the ERIC system under the fbflowing descriptors: "Career Education; Guidelines; Advisory 
Committees; Government Role; Federal Legislation; Program Implementation; 'Educational 
Cooperation; 'School Business Relationship; 'Business; 'Industry; National Surveys. Asterisks 
indicate descriptors having particular relevance. 
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INTRODUCTION: PURPOSES AND DEFINITIONS 

Purposes of tht Paper 

After a decade of support fpr career educ^aion from the federal government, the career 
education movelrnent-*rif it is to survive at the gra^i^roots level— will have to look elsewhere for 
sustenance in the 19803; Undoubtedly, ua^ national administration, the private 

sector is the most likely candidate for this support. 

A primary illustration of this potential private-public sector partnership is the establishment 
of the ^'Private Sector Initiatives Program" and the presidential task force in this area. This 
current political activity appears to be an extension of the overall thrust toward increased 
community involvement and the popular trend of increased volunteer commitment. 

The private sector— that is, profit-making business and industry and their related 
organizations— surely will play a role in the education and work structure during the rest of this 
decade. During the past ten years, there have been numerous relationships between the school- 
based career education movement and the private sector, involving both larger corporations iand 
smaller businesses. Many of the examples from the literature, however, are drdwn from the larger 
organizations. In short, there is precedent for collaboration. The paths, however, have not been 
without somd barriers. It is evident that, for collaboration to exist, we need to know what lessons 
have been learned. More important, we need lo study closely the guidelines recommended for 
future constructive and mutually Supportive activities. 

This paper, therefore, has tKrQe major purposes: (1) to review both the general and specific 
approaches that have been.us^durin^the past ten years by the career education movement 
and |he private sector; (2) to review the major results of these activities, focusing on the 
advantages of as well as the problems with collaboration; and (3) to review-the suggested 
guidelines under which future positive collaboration might occur 



Target Audiences 

There are two primary target audiences for this paper: (1) the school personnel who are 
responsible for further development of career education and who also may be involved in 
collaborative community councils, e.g., school superintendents, principals, directors and 
supervisors of career education programs, and career and vocational guidance cfounselors; and 
(2) the .representatives of business and Industry who are responsible for linkages to schools and 
communities and who also may be involved in cotl^aborative community councils. 



Delimitations 

When the literature refers to business and Industry, often another group— organized labor— i 
included, by implication, with them. For the purposes of this paper, hovyever, labor is not 



included, although some of the direct quotations still refer to jt. This exclu^on is riot because of. 
any anti-labor stance. The focus of the paper is solely on the private sector, defined as profit- 
making business and industries and their related organflzationsi'such as the National Alliance of 
Business, the Chamber of Commerce, and Junior Achievement, Inc. 

^ Definitions .' 

-Before we explore the three mdirii issues, let us briefly review some key definitions for the 
concepts of career education aftd collaboration. As can readily be seen,,tthe definition of the 
' former incorporates the latter. As Kenneth Hoyt (1981) has pointed out, career education is an 
evolving concept. As a matter of fact, he noted the evolution of four major definitions of career 
education throughout' the 1^70s. In 1978, with the publication of a new monograph on 
collaboration in careef education, Hoyt (1978f) abandoned his previous attempt to make a 
simple, one-sentence defini^on of career education. Instead, he presented a lengthy definition 
that requires several pages to reprod^uce, This definition identifies ten specific career education 
skills, provides fourteen examples of specific kinds of activities, names four broad segments of 
the community whose resources are needed, suggests examples of fourteen kinds of community 
organizations that (along witti others) may be tapped for resources, names twelve examples of 
the community— including schools— that might be involved in the delivery system, and suggests 
that the total eftort be coordinated through some form of action council. 

Figure 1 below illustrates this expanded definition. A quick reading indicates {iYVi^rp\Q of 
the private sector in career education, and (2) how the concept of collaboration relates^the 
overall career education definition. 

Similarly, the concept of collaboration has had several definitions. Prager and her colleagues 
(Prager et al. 1980) noted three definitions, which follow. 

Offlct of CarMr Education's Daflnltlon 

Collaboration is a term that implies that the parties involved share responsibility for basic 
policy decision making. Cooperation, on the other hand, is a term that assumes that two or more 
parties, each with separate and autonomous programs, agree to work together in making all such 
programs more successful. 'To cooperate with another agency or organfzation carries no 
implication that one either can, or should, affect its policies or operational practices*' (Prager et 
aL 1980, p. 84). ^ 



Barton i ^Structural" Elamants 

A process of collaboration means the participation of the important institutions and sectors 
of the community that have the responsibility, resources, and influence to deal with the whole of 
t^ transition to regular adult employment. A collaborative process is identified by— 

• an organized activity with an agreed-upon policy foi(its conduct; 

• the participation of representatives of education, business, labqr, parents, the voluntary 
and service organization sector, the public, students, . .or at least a sufficient number of 
the above tp provide the expectation of significant achievement; 
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A. A COMMUNITY EFFORT AIMED AT HELPING PERSONS ACQUIRE SUCH CAREER ADAPTABILITY SKILLS AS 

^ — r 



T" 



1 : 1 « 

Basic academic ' Gopdifvork Work Economic Career dacitinn- Self & occ. Jobiaeking/ 

ik\lH habits ^ values urKlersteruJing meking skills understending getting/holding 
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Skills to combet Humenlzing Productive leisure 



stereotyping 



skills 



time 



. B. THROUGH ENGAGING IN ACTIVITIES SUCH AS 
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. C. UTILIZING THE RESOURCES OF 
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D. ACTING INDIVIDUALLY AND WHOSE MEMBERS JOIN TOGETHER IN SUCH COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS AS 
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WITH THE TOTAL EFFORT BEING COORDINATED (BUT NOT MANAGED) THROUGH SOME FORM OF 
COMMUNITY CAREER EDUCATION ACTION COUNCIL 





E. 


TO DELlVeR CAREER EDUCATION INDIVIDUALLY AND COLLABORATIVELY THROUGH SUCH GROUPS AS 
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SOURCE Hq/t (19781) 
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Figure 1 

CAREER EDUCATION DEFINED 




• an involvement in the improvement of the transition arrangements rather than the rest of 
the group being ''advisory-' to any one of the represented institutions or sectors; 

• the development of, or working on the development of/an agenda of substantive " 
^ * actions, a placing of items on the agenda in priority, and planning toward actually 

carrying out the agenda. (Ibid., p. 85) ' ^ 

# 

The National Institute of Education's Definition 

Collaboration is "a participatory decision-making process involving an organized activity in 
which representatives from vested interest groups within a community give up a portion of their 
self-interQSt in creating a new, overarching identity to achieve a common goal." (Ibid., p. 86) 



The Literature Review 

As a result of a computer search of the ERIC database conducted by the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Adult, Career, and Vocational Education, over two hundred abstracts were 
identified initially. From an initial screening/the documents and articles that seemed most 
relevant to the th>Be main issues were acquired and reviewed. The quality of the materials varie 
yet each was helpful in its own way. No one can say that career educators and the 
representatives of business and industry were asleep^during the 1970s. The materials reviewed 
were, indeed, diverse. For example, let us look at this quick "sampler." ^ 

^ • Herbert Walberg and Jeanne Sigler (1975), a Ctiicago professor and a director of a / 
consortium of business and community leaders, recommended as early as the mid-197/Os 
that the Chicago Board of Education should— / 

Work with the business comfminity in developing all aspects of career education, 
including (a) introduction of students tathe world of Work, (b) counseling based on 
the realities of the labor market, and (cfvocational training relevant to the needs bf 
business, (p. 612) ^ 

^Richard Terrel (1977), ti^ vice-chairperson of the Board of Directors of General Motors, 
speaking on the National Public Radio program, "^tions in Education," said 

. As I understand career education, is [sic] it's a w^y of trying to acquaint the student as 
early as you can of some of the requirements and the needs that he [sic], may face in a 
career he chooses. I don't visualize that it directs him to any career. You leave that 
option completely open to the student. But you try to acquaint him with the needs and 
requirements of his career that he might choose, and thetrasxhe becomes acquainted 
with that, why, you give him the opportunity to acquire those skills. I don't view it at all 
as a restrictive process where you try to direct people into ce^tawi careers; if it did, I'd 
be against it. (p. 14) 

Gene Hensley (1979), director of the Career Education Project of the Education 
Commission of the States, stated the following in a proj^t report summarizirig the 
policy statements of a survey of business and industry groups: 
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Learning should not be reserved fb the classroOm alone. Learning environments should 
be identified in the home, the community, with private and public employers . Students 
must be given an opportunity to become aware of add explore occupations through 
direct interaction with the |)hysical and human resources [of] the business/industry, 
labor, professional, artd government communities. Work experience— paid or unpaid- 
must become ^n educational option available to all students; it must not simply remain 
an alternative program for those who ^ave failed to profit from the academic 
curriculum, (p. 21) "^^^ 
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I. WHAT DID WE Db?— STRATEGIES AND TECHNIQUES 

' ■ • \ ■ - • . ■ ' ■ 

What did we do? Our first major task is to determine exactly what was done over the 
past decade in regard to career education-private sector collaboration and cooperation. 



The National Survey 

The most extensive data on career education-private sector collaboration were collected by 
Jung and Steel (198t) in a study conducted by the American Institutes for Research. Their , 
research survey was directed to the nation's 1D0 largest business (as well as labor) organizations. 
The study focused on the commitments to and support for career education types of activities at 
the highest corporate levels within the organizations. The sample included the 75 largest 
industrial firms and the 15 largest nonindustriaJ firms as determined by criteria in Fortune, The 
following subtopics were examined: (1) awareness of career education, (2) the extent to which 
the organizations endorsed career education, and (3) the nature and extent of support that had 
been provided to schools. The emphasis was on national corporate or organizational support 
rather than support at the local or regional levels. 

The researchers reported that while the level of awareness of career. education was not 
particularly high' considerable support for career education objectives was expressed. The 
authors ajso noted that there was considerable support for the concept of collaboration; indeed, 
they concluded that "the time may be right for a concerted effort by national career education 
leaders to contact and establish plans for coordinated career education involvement" with the 
nation's leading businesses (pp. 9-10). 

In terms of the nature of involvement, Jung and Steel concluded the following. Over threq- ^ 
fourths of the companies surveyed were engaged in some type of career education activities, that 
is, activities aifned directly or indirectly at promoting student awareness of career planning and 
decision-making skills. Fifty percent of the organizations reported having provided staff to serve 
as resource persons in schools, developing and/or providing materials, and/or providing work 
experience or exploration opportunities. Som^ewhat smaller proportions were involved in 
providing equipment, conducting training sessions, providing work exploration opportunities for 
teachers, serving on advisory panels, and/or providing funds and other resources (e.g., facilities 
for meetings, printing services, and so forth) for career-related activities. 

The level of an organization's investment varied widely. While some organizations developed 
simple public relations brpchgres, several spent thousands of dollars (in a few cases, hundreds 
of thousands) to^develop comprehensive curricula. These materials were intended to be 
educational in nature rather than for public; relations purposes; that is, the company's name 
appeared only as a sponsor, Tf at all. Similarly, with regard to resource persons, some companies 
estimated providing two or three speakers a year, while others provided twenty to thirty persons 
a month across several sites. Several companies indicated support for the idea of collaboration 
but lacked the resources to make a major contribution. This finding was prevalent for those in 
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fields experiencing economic difficulfies, namejy, airlines and auto companies. However, energy 
^nd chemical industry firms thgit were enjoying* better success appeared to'be more active. 

Jung and Steel aIsp reported that most of the organizations indicated) that implementing 
career education was npi.th^ir primary impetus for collaborative activities. Several cit^d their 
desire to inform students about tfteir fifeld and its role in the economy. (This is particularly true of 
energy and chemical firms.) A second motivational factor for collaboration was a sense of 
obligation to the community. Companies that were the major employer in a community were 
particularly inclined toward this view A third factor influencing organizations to collaborate 
concerned recruiting and a desire to improve the quality of potential employees* Several 
respondents also indicated that their involvement was in response to direct requests from 
schools. 

Many ideas for collaboration that were reported in the survey were not new. Businesses had 
engaged in some of these activities for many years. However, a sizable number of respondientS 
(39 percent) reported that the level of their activity was increasing. Most attributed this to a 
greater willingness for participation. oft the partx)f the public schools, qualities the respondents 
ass^iated with declining pCiblic funding, and a greater interest in preparing students for careers. 

' In summary, Jung and Steel (1981, p. 11) listed the following examples of bOsiness and 
/ndustry support of career education activities: 

/ ■ ■ ■ ^ ^ ' • ■ • • -. ' 

I • Materials 

: " ' . ■. ' ■ - 

— Distributing brochures describing organizations and employment opportunities - 

Showing films describing industry in general (e.g., careers in science and technology) 

— Showlng^films on econo'lnics and role of private en|erprise 

— Utilizing mobile vans to provide short courses on particular fields (e.g., fossil fuels) 

— Providing instructional aids (e.g., workbooks) to accompany films 

— Developing special curricula (including objectives and Materials) on industries or 
careers for infusion into academic programs * 

* 

• Resource persons 

— Providing classroom speakers on an occasional tjasis 

— Sending representatives for career fairs and career days 

— Providing employees who teach special units in classes (e.g., on business occupations) 

— Providing sponsors for Junior Achievement programs and activities 

• Equipment 

— Donating' equipment and materials for use in schools (e.g., typewriters, calculators) 

— Underwriting costs of facilities or equipment ' 
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• Work ExptrUnM and Exploration 

— Developing' summer jobs programs ^ ' 

— Developing cooperative and work study programs " ' 

— Establishing programs in association with CETA Private Industry Councils 
Setting up tours of plants and facilities 

— Providing summer workshops for teachers and counselors to develop on-the-job 
experience 

— Inviting students to attend company functions (e.c|., shareholders* meetings) 

• Funds 

— Awarding grants through company-sponsored foundations to local education agencies 

— Providing awards for achievement or talent searches . 



— Underwriting costs of equipment or special resource persons for schools 




— Underwriting costs of materials development and dissemination efforts 

— Underwriting costs of student or teacher participation in special enrichment programs 
(e.g., summer arts institute, summer college program on science and technology) 

— Establishing Adopt-a-School program participation 



Offica of Caraar Education's Survey 

Those readers who have followed the subject of collaboration in career education since the 
early 1970s know that the Offic(9 of Career Education has conducted a number of 6areer 
education miniconferences in Washington and throughout the country. Using information 
gathered through these conferences, as well as other sources, Hoyt has written extensively on ^ 
this issue. In his recent book, Care$r Education: Where It Is and Where It 1$ Going (1981). for 
example, he listed no fewer than sixty-four collaborative '*roles and contributions'* that 
community organizations can provide. In order to summarize these suggestions, we have 
abbreviated and adapted Hoyt's list of the sixty-four specific techniques that appeared originally 
in his recent text (1981, pp. 185-192). The techniques were grouped'into eight broad categories 
of general career education strategies for collaboration. 

• Stratagy 1. Providing Caraar Education to Youth In School 

— Serving as resource persons in order to help students understand the relatibnships 
between careers and subject matter 

— Serving as career role models for students interested in knowing more about a 
particular career ' ' \ . . . 
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Providing opportunities in business and industry settings for students to observe 
various occupational settings 

Providing ^opportunities for more advanced students to explore careers through visits to 
work sites and talking with workers in various occupations ^ • > . 

Providing opportunities for more advanced students to obtain unpaid work experiences 

Providing opportunities for more advanced students to obtain paid work experiences 

Providing entry-level jobs 

Gorrducting career education courses or units for a short period of time 

Servirtg as resource persons to help students learn how to search for and retain jobs 

Taking students on field trips ' , 

Serving as resource persons to provide understanding of the role of organized labor 

Serving as resource persons to provide understanding of the private enterprise system 

Helping students gain information for overcoming work-related stereotyping " 

. Helping students gain information in career decision making 

Helping students gain information on ways to use leisure time 

Helping students gain understanding of volunteerism as a part of the functioning of 
society 

SIrittgy 2. Providing Carter Education Resource Materials 

Providing equipment that can be used by teachers in infusing career education into 
their classes 

Helping to identify and recruit resource persons for broad career education efforts 
Establishing and operating career education "resource banks" 

Providing career education materials that counselors can use in working with stUdents 
Providing a career information library of referehce materials 
Strategy 3. Providing Inservlce Education 

Participating in inservice education aimed at helping teachers understand more about 
occupations 

Helping teachers understand the role of organized labor 

Helping teachers gain information about the private enterprise system 
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flelping teachers acquire information useful in overcoming work-related stereotyping 

Helping teachers gain inforrnation about the career decision-making process 

Helpihg teachers overcome work-related biases of race, sex, handicapping, and age 

Helping teachers gain inform'ation on ways persons can use leisure time— incfuding 
volunteerism as unpaid work 

Helping teachers gain an understanding of the role of community organizations 

Helping teachers gain an understanding of volunteerism in our society 

Particfpating in inservtce education in order to help teachers learn more about how to 
use volunteers effectively 

Participating in inservice education in order to help persons from business and 
industry learn how to become better resource persons 

Participating in inservice education in order to help parents learn how they can provide 
effective career -education 

Providing teachers with opportunities for field trips aimed at helping them acquire 
increased understanding of careers 

Providing teachers with opportunities for work experience (paiid and/or unpaid) irfthe 
occupational society 

Participating with teachers in inservice education aimed at helping tf^m develop 
appropriate ways to infuse career education into their classes 

Serving as resource persons at state and local meetings 

Strategy 4. Gaining Public Support for Career Education 

Organizing campaigns aimed at increasing public understanding of career education 
Gaining community support through direct appearances as career education advocates 
Gaining school boards and administration support 
Gaining state and federal support 
Strategy 5. Incraasing Parantal Involvamant 
Conducting meetingi^^n order to increase parents' understanding of career education 

Publishing materials for parents containing suggestions of ways they can provide 
career education for their children 

► Providing parents with opportunities to serve as resource persons in their children's 
classrooms 

11 
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— Opening up business and industry settings on weekends for field trips for families who 
want to learn more about specific occupations 

• Strategy 6. Providing Advisory RoIm 

— Consulting on ways of identifying resource persons from business and industry 

— Consulting on establishing systems for cataloguing, [resources and contacting resource 
persons from business and industry t _ • ^ 

— Working with school personnel in ord^r to develop education materials 

— Identifying volunteers who are willing to help career education implementation efforts 

— Helping to establish community career education councils 

— Serving as members of community career education councils 

— Serving as consultants on ways to involve parents in career education implementation 

— Serving as consultants in devising criteria for evaluating career education 

• Strategy 7. Providing Recognition and Encouragement to Schools 

— Establishing reward and recognition systems for participating in career education 

^ Establishing reward and recognition systems for students participating in various kinds 
of career education activities 

— Devising and operating reward and recognition systems for professional associations 
that are making Outstanding efforts to implement career education 

• Strategy 8. Helping the Career Education Coordinator^ 

— Participating in coalitions of community organizations who can contribute to career 
education 

— Participating in collecting and analyzing data aimed at assessing career education 
implementation efforts 

— Providing school personnel with information about desirable educational experiences 
needed for participation in various careers 

— Serving as resources for private as well as public schools 

— Providing financial support for career education implementation efforts 

— Providing unpaid volunteers capable of serving as career education staff persons at 
state and local levefs 

— Participating In community career fairs 
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— Serving as resourced for out-of-school youth and adults who are not being reached 
through school career education efforts 

i 

Additional Analysts. 

In addition to his 1981 book, the literature includes several of Hoyt's eariief and less 
comprehensive lists of strategies and techniques. Here are two Qxamples of some of the 
approaches that he reported elsewhere: 

• Ways In Which Carair Education Has Sought Collaboratlv^fforts with the Business 

Community ^ 

— Serving as resource persons at all levels o^education to help students know and 
appreciate relationships between education and particular kinds of work 

— Providing observational work experience and work-study to students and to those who 
educate them: teachers, counselors, professors, and administrators 

— Providing expert knowledge and consultation to educators concerning the nature of 
work, the changing nature of occupations, and learning opportunities in business and 
industry 

— Providing assistance to edupators in attempting to help school leavers, at any level of 
education, make a successflri transition from school to yvork 

— Providing way^s of humanizing the work environment so that work can become more 
meaningful and satisfying to workers 

— Working with educators who are trying to provide skills that will help students make 
more productive use of leisure' time (Hoyt 1976a, p. 12) ^ 

• Actlvltlas That Hava Callad for Collaboration on the Part of Buslnass 

— Identifying community career education resource persons 

— Preparing career education materials for use in the classroom 

— Sitting on advisory and policy committees 

— Providing observational experiences (including shadowing experiences) for students 

— Providing career exploration experiences (including both unpaid work experience and 
internships) for students in the community 

^ Providing paid work experience opportunities for students 

^ Providing part-time and full-time |ob placement programs for students 

— Providing unpaid work experience for students related to productiv'fr use of leisure time 

— Providing (including developing) vocational simulation equipment and exercises for 
students for use in discovering occupational Interests and attitudes 
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— Providing staff development materials and activities for educators, designed to increase 
their knowledge and appreciation of the world of work 

— Providing work experience opportunities (paid and/or unpaid) for staff persons in 
education within the business/labor/industry community (Hoyt 1976b, pp. 4-5) 

* The literature review also disclosed that several other writers, e.g., Hart (1978) and Poland 
(1980), drew heavily on Hoyt for their analyses of career education-private sector collaboration. 
One exception was the analysis by Chuang (1976), who identified the following levels of 
cooperation that business communities provide: (1) the first level, assembling information 
relating to business activities, is broadly based and involves varying degrees of participation by a 
major proportion of the citizen? in a community; (2) the second level involves interpretation of 
the information collected; (3) at the third level, judgments are made, conclusions reached, and 
courses of action can be recommended. At this last level, the actual adoption of plans or the 
enactment of the policy occurs. 



A □•v^loplng Strategy: Collaborative Councils 

Hoyt's graphic definition of career education (shown earlier in figure 1) concluded with the 
notion that the collaborative effort be coordinated (rather than rtianaged) through some form of 
action council. In the past few years, several publications have appeared that present in great 
detail the strategy of creating collaborative arrangements among schools and communities, the 
education system, and the private sector. The following brief overview is intended to convey a 
general understanding of the nature of this strategy and the techniques that have been 
developed. 

Collaborative councils usually are Identified as either "Industry-Education-Labor Councils" 
(and "Industry-Education Councils'*) or "Work-Education Councils" (and "Education-Work 
Councils'*). Local names for these generic types vary from community to community, e.g., - 
Business/Education Alliance, Community Action. Council for Career Education, Consortium of 
Vocational Educators and Employers. Tri-Lateral Cfouncll for Quality Education, and Community 
Career* Development Council, In some communities, councils designed to assist specific 
government agencies in implementing federal legislation also have taken on a council's 
characteristic autonomy and irtvolvement In broad education and employment issues. These • 
include some of the Private Industry Councils Initiated through Title Vil of the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act, as well as some career education action counclis Initiated under 
the federal Career Education Incentive Act of 1977, and some school districts' vocational 
advisory committees required under the Vocational Education Act.* - 

Elsman (1981 ^ p. 11) illustrated three basic patterns of such councils. Some councils 
emphasized the service provider style, developing a specific set of services that other community 
' organizations participate in and support, whereas some emphasized the facilitator/broker style, 
assisting community leaders and .organizations to Identify and resolve corfimon problems. A third 
' style was the special projects council, which designed and initially operated projects to 
demonstrate collaborative problem-solving or conducted 6ne-time fact-finding and analysis 

•*S«t tndu9try'£duc%tion-L^bor Coil^borMtion: APffcfory otCollMbor^tivo Councils (Gold, Friter, Elimtn, ind Rinkln 
198<1). Tht dlrtctory provldtt an txttntlve Hating of tht councilt by statea and Includaa a comprohtnsivo >rofiie'' of ovor 
0^ hundred and fifty locaf councila. Each "profllt" includta kay objactlvoa, organizational featuraa, coilaboratlvo 
charactarlttica, tourcaa of laadanhip and mambarahip, occupational and vocational linkagea, currant actlvitias and 
proiacts, funding charactarlatica, and tarvlca araa characterlatlca. 
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projects apprdpriately performed by a credible organization with multisector sponsorship; Few 
councils apparently were all of one type, or the other; most combined elements of two of Xt^ree 
styles. I 

In addition, councils are distinguished by several criteria. Gold (1981) pointed out the 
following general characteristics and notM that some'^fit better'' in some cases than in others. 
The following are examples: ^ 1 / 

• Council membership is rep resentatiwi5T major sectors^n a community; collaborative 
mechanisms are intended to join and serve the interest of more than tvy/^ sectors. 
Councils should be designed to treat education, industry/business, labor,\government, 
and youth service institutions as equal partners. In local practice, the interest and 
strength ofiDne or two sectors may predominate, but the goal of collaborative councils 
is to seek a balance of multiple purposes rather than exclusivity. 

• Collaborative councils are essentially self-organized. Initial sponsorship may come from 
•one sector or iav^n a single organization. But once organized, the council is responsible 
for its own continuity. Neither membership nor agenda is assigned to the collaborative 
partners by a single institution. 

• Collaborative councils are performance-oriented. Members and staff develop their own 
agenda and approaches to community needs. While such councils l^jiay choose to play 
advisory roles in specific instances, they are designed to perform a variety of roles 
ranging from fact-finding to project operation, to program development, to program 
brokering and catalyzing. ■ ^ 

• Most crucially, council members and the institutions they represent share responsibility 
for implementing the action agenda that brought them together in the first place. 
Members exercise active leadership within their primary constituencies and with other 
sectors an^ constituencies. Collaboration implies a recognition of shared interests that 
leads to mutual action. (Gold 1981, pp, 11-12) 

In terms of the specific techniques used by collaborative councils, Prager et al. (1980) 
provided numerous examples, including thosd that follow. 

• RMMrch 

— Needs assessment. Surveys conducted for purposes of determining the perceived 
needs of Vie community relative to the school-to-work transition. 

— Occupational outlook research. Studies focusing on the status of an area's education, 
training, and employment, 

• Public Awartntst 

— Community visitation days. Local community members visit classrooms and exchange 
information with teachers and administrators regarding the infusion of career-related 
concepts into the curriculum, 

— 'Publlc^latlons. Progress of education-to-work linkage is reported on a regular basis 
through active'use of news media. 

— Community forums. Pertinent education-to-work issues are discussed in public forums. 



— Audiovisual presentations. Print and nonprint media are utilized in project presentation. 
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Newsletters. Periodic^^publications are produced that serve as a source of news and 
program information/ 

Student Dtvtiopm^nt * 

■ 

Career speakers. Individual repriasentatives, of various occupations, both employers and 
employees, come to a school and talk to small groups of students about their work. 

'Career day. Representatives from diverse occupations come to a school-sponsored 
program to present information about the occupational outlook in their field and the 
prerequisite training an0 qualifications. 

Site, visit. A grdup of students visits a workplace for an on-site presentation of 
occupational information and a chance to see and interact with people at work. 

Shadow day. An individual student is paired with a worker for a day, or part of a day, 
to gain first-hand experience in a particular occupation. 

Internship, A student works, without pay, on certain aspects of a job at regular s 
intervals (weekly, twice a week) in order to gain hands-on exploratory experience in a 
particular occupation. V 

Work-study, A student is released early from school and works at a part-time, entry- 
level job. 

Alternative semester, A student or group of students engages in a series of career-^ 
related activities instead of attending regular subject matter classes. 

Career resource center. Students and teachers use print and audio-visual material and 
career counseling staff to get information about careers, career values, and career 
decision making. 

Student-operated business, A group of students, under the supervision of a teacher, 
create and operate their own business: a school store, a garden or greenhouse, a 
welding shop, a construction company, a neighborhood rehabilitation service, etc. 

Contract apprenticeship. Businesses provide structural learning experience for 
students, under contract with the local school department or work -education linkage. 

Community resource bank. Businessmen, educators, and others volunteer their time to 
talk individually or in small groups withnnterested students outside the school setting. 

Staff Dtvtiopmtnt 

Inservlce workshops; Groups of teachers and counselors, often with the assistance of 
outside facilities, meet after school or during the summer months for information 
sharing, skiHs training, program planning or evaluation, curriculum deyfitojilH^^ 
so forth. 

Curriculum "/nfus/on. " Elementary and secondary teachers modify their regular subject 
matter to Include a number of carefr-related topics to emphasize career implications of 
the subject area, good work habits, and the career development process. 
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— Career guidance institute. The guidance department or other school staff are provided 
with resources for assisting students to clarify^ career values and strengthen career 
decision-makir^g^ills. The format is structured and encourages site visitationsand 
community'interactions on realistic career-related options for students. The Neftiinal 
Alliance of Business often sponsors these institutes. J 

— Teacher/host administration site visits. Visits by a group of teachers or adgiinistf«t<i(s 
to local businesses and industries, including a plant tour and a seminar on skill, 
knovyledge, and concept requirements for various levels of employment in the field. 

— Community resource directory. A list of employers and others willing to cooperate with 
schools in career education efforts is compiled; this list is distributed to teachers and 
counselors for their use. 

• Admlnistratlv^/Pollcy Concerns 

— Inter district/ state collaboration. Schools collaborate on inservice training, work- 
experience placement and supervision, skills trairfing, etc. 

^ ^ — Coordination of school and nonschool p}bQcams. Contacts are made with nonprofit 

youth action agencies, such as scouts, 4-H, Junior Achievement, which provide career- 
type programs (experimental, character building, decisiorr-making, and skill training ^ 
components). 

— Establishment of school/ business partnerships, A school is paired with one or more 
local businesses for enrichment of students' experiences. 

— Counteracting race and sex role stereotyping. Activities are planned that will expand 
the choice for students, regardless of race or sex, by increasing awareness of 
stereotyped .attitudes. 

— Sen/ing special needs populations. Activities are planned to provide 
career/occupational experiences for students with special needs. 

— Credentialing, licensing, and certification procedures. Alternate or additional 
approaches are offered for improving the licensing function, (Prager et al. 1980, pp, 
109-111) 

Elsman (1981) provided a similar list, which included fact-finding, analysis and problem- 
solving. Information networking, and demonstration projects or direct services. The latter 
category included the following techniques relevant to career education; (1) career exploration 
opportunities; (2) work -and service-experience programs; (3) career guidance workshops for 
teachers and counselors; (4) cooperative vocational education, internship, and work -study 
placements with employers; (5) community resource clearinghouses; (6) summer or temporary 
jobs programs; (7) carder days, career fairs, and mini-career days; (8) assistance to magnet 
schools; (9) adopt-a-schoo) programs; (10) mini-grant awards to teachers with creative ideas; 
(11) programs for high school dropouts and juvenile offenders; (12) teacher training and 
developing of career education materials; (13) youth motivation seminars; (14) career exchange 
days; and (15) economics education packages (pp, 13-14). 
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Conclusion 



< 



Figure 2 summarizes collaborative efforts of the private sector. F4r detailed descriptions of 
imp/ementation strategies, see the Appendix. 



SERVICES 

• resource persons 

• consultants and. 

advisors 

• members of community 

councils 



RESOURd 



materials 

equipment 

facilities 





• teachers and 

administrators 

• students and 
' parents 

• career education 

coordinators 



OPPORTUNITIES 

• career exploration 

through field trips 

• paid and unpaid 

work experiences 

• entry-level jobs 
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ACTIVITIES 

• courses in career 

education for 
HUdents 

• inservice courses 

fdr teachers 

• public support « 
campaigns 



Figure 2. Summary of collaborative efforti of the private sector with examples. 
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II. WHAT DID WE LEARN?-BENEpTS AND BARRIERS 

- ' .■ " ' •■ ... ' . ; /' .-. ' ' - ' ' 

What did we /earn? Our second major task is to determine what we learned from the 
experiences of career education-private sector cQllaboration and cooperation-^especially 
relating to thiB major benefits and problems that arose. 



Mafor Benefits and Advantages 

Leaders in business and industry are interested in career education for'many of the same 
refasdns that school people are. For example, Hehsley'^(1977) observed that the private sector has ^ 
stressed the idea that career education is needed to reduce the gap between education programs 
and ''realistic'' career needs. Specifically, Hensley noted that the business community has often . 
cited such problems as high dropout rates (only 76 percent of all students enrolled in secondary 
schools actually graduate), the imbalance between students enrolled in college preparatory 
prograrrts as opposed Jo those in vocational programs, and th^ relatively small number of <v 
students who graduate from college (23 percent of secondary students). There are, in short, 
many reasons for.pgblic schools £ind the private sector^o pursue collaborative efforts. The 
review of the literature disclosed that several businesspei^sons and some educators reported that ' 
their experiences with career education collaboration resulted in a variet)j^of benefits to both 
parties. ^ 

Hoyt (1978c)' set the parameters in this area when he projectec/what the potentiarbenefits - 
would be for both the school and the business community. In terms of the school, he listed the 
following major benefits: " 

• An increased undei^standing of the occupational society provides educators with 
knowledge and insights useful in motivating students to learn. 

t. ' ■ » . . 

• The use of community respurces can provide variety in the tqpching/learhing process, 
thereby making teaching more meaningful to teachers and learning mor§ meaningful tpy ^ 
students. * " > ^ 

• An increased student effectiveness in making the transition from school to work may 
result in greater community support for education. ^ 

: • Working with the cpmmunity can help educators better understand and respond to / 
community needs, (p. 4) ' - 

In terms of benefits for the business community, he predicted the^lollowing: ^ / 

• .The potential cost benefits resulting from the prospects of fewer school-alienated youth, 
unemployed dropouts, and maintenance costs for juveriile delinquents makes a 
.collaborative effort a ^ood investment. ' j* 



A coitaborative effort can help a business get its message across to teachers and - 
students; without this effort, difficulties in gaining entrance to schools often are 
encountered, 
t 

Youth are future voters, stockholders, and employees; it is'"good business" to pay 
attention to them. ^ 



• A collaborative career education effort makes the expertisiB of educators available to 
industry for such purposes as assisting in career planning program efforts and 
developing internal career paths for employees, (p. 5) 

Elsewhere, Hbyt (1978f) indicated that the^bng-term benefits to youth a^id^ the business 
community extend far beyond the borders of career education. He wrote, "Career education is 
best thought of as representing only one of many possible vehicles for use in gaining more 
effective education/community interaction. Recognition of this fact, in itself, makes the 
community collaborative career education effort well worth trying'' (p. 10). 

The business and industry community also recognizes the benefits of collaboration.jThe 
chairperson of the boarc(^of the McKhighpPublishing Company, William McKnight, spoke in very 
clear terms as he observed the benefits of collaboration: 

Business and industry have every reason to become deeply involved in education— and 
especially career education. Business people should want to respond to the alarmifig 
statistic that in any one year, about two million young people leave formal education lacking 
' skills adequate to enter the labor market at a level commensurate with their academic and 
intellectual promise. Many lieave with no marketable skills whatever. Such fruitless 
^ « educational effort wastes educational dollars. There is an even greater loss in the lack df 
confidence and $elf-esteem ^nd in the feeling of alienation these young people feel as so 
many of them drift toward becoming a future statistic in unemployment, welfare, and 
sometimes even crime. (1978, p. 41) 

The associate educational service director of Illinois Bell, Mary Ann Blomquist, acted as a 
spokesperson for Chicago United (a consortium of some of that city's largest businesses- 
including minority business and community leaders). She identified several benefits for irffusing 
business resources into career education, with emphasis on the following points: 

• It assists educators in motivating students, bringing more relevancy to subject matter,- 
and providing additional incentives for learning even the most basic subjects of reading 
and math. 

• It provides school administrators with a measurable way of assuriag that students are 
receiving sufficient training to meet minifnum job entry-level skills and develop positive 
attitudes. 



It offers administrators additional sources of input to ensure that learning within their 
areas of responsibility is broad-based, current, and relevant to the needs of society. 

It broadens administrators' and educators' awareness of the great number and variety of 
resources available to assist them. It also prii^es educators with a means of updating 
their own skills through exposure to new appHcation of their subject matter. 
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• It assures that administrators and teachers will have the best possible opportunity to 
relate to the business community on a continuing basis and to ensure mutual 
understanding of school and community needs. 

• It gives students an awareness of work as well as ah opportunity to explore various 
careers and_sample their environ ment^^ ^ 

Lee Hamilton, the vice-president of the education department of the National Association Of 
Manufacturers, and Charles Heatherlyj the former director of education of the National 
Federation of Independent Business, stressed the four broad reasons for (and benefits of) 
business support of education, particularly career education (Hamilton and Heatherly 1978). 
They called their first reason "corporate citizenship." which means that many companies want to 
be involved in career education because they consider their work with schools as one means of 
discharging community service responsibility. A second reason was that business f If ms are 
financial contributors to "the educational system; that is, since taxes are a^isignificant cost of 
doing business, businessmen are interested in getting the best possible return on their education 
tax dollars. A third reason resulted from industry's need- to have a continuing supply of well- 
educated individuals entering the labor market as potential employees. A fourth reason was 
related to the level of understanding that students should have about the business system and 
the economic principles through which it operates. 

In addition, Mumford (1975) briefly reported the viewpoint of General Motors when he wrote 
that the interaction of school and business "leads to a greater awareness, uncferstanding. and 
appreciation for the interdependence and cooperation which takes place in work and society as a 
whole" (p. 8). 

Fraser et al. (1981 ) observed that the public schools will be under enormous financial 
pressures for at least another decade. They noted that since educators will be hard pressed to 
educate the public in order to preserve the tax- base for public education, active support from 
busirtess and industry should help considerably. From the educator's perspective, she and her 
colleagues concluded that the formation of coaJitions may be a powerful motivation for the 
activation of collaborative councils. Although educators and businesspersons sometimes stress 
different priorities, according to Ahmann (1979) they both have come to recognize career 
education as a means of providing more satisfaction to participants in the social and economic 
' environment. 

In short, while the literature does not include "hard research data" in this area, numerous 
benefits should accrue fo local schools. For example, Stein et aL (1978) summarized a number of 
key points: 

The improvement and upgrading of instruction is assisted by more systematic use of 
personnel, materials, and facilities provided by business and industry. 

The varied services vastly enrich curricula and relate the school setting to the world of 
work. These services also provide experiences not usually available in school. 

Cooperation can help the school meet student needs through a variety of means by 
mobilizing the resources of the greater community for educational purposes, 

«. ■ *' 

The broader community is a source of innovative thinkers for program and facilities 
planning through participation in advisory and consulting activities. 
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• Through the systematic use of cooperative agreements, the broader community assists 
in implementing such components and related functions as career awareness at the 
elementary school level; career planning and decision making based ujDon factual 

I information provided by knowledgeable persons; career development at the secondary 
and^postsecondary levels; and self, economic, and world of work understanding by 
stucjents - 1 ! - 

At the same time. Stein and his colleagues observed that the community benefits from 
cooperative relationships with schools. Individuals and organizations are able to— 

. .'<- 

• help guide the training of future workers and give realistic perceptions of the world of . 
work and its demands prior to employment; 

• have an opportunity, as taxpayers and schpol supporters, to give input to the policies, 
operation, and direction of the educational enterprise and gain^ersonal satisfaction 
from helping students develop their interests, abilities, and attitudes (Ibid.). 



. Ma|or Barriers and Areas of Concern 

In addition to the benefits, there are barriers to the public school-private sector collaborative 
effort. A study by Richards (1980), for example, gave some initial hints of this. In research 
conducted for Research for Better Schools, Richards attempted to identify resources that 
organizations might be willing to share with schools. Produced through the Delphi technique, 
two lists of variables (organizational respurces and characteristics) formed the content of a 
questionnaire developed for^surveying 178 members of twenty-seven service clubs (Exchange, 
Kiwanis, Lions, Rotary) in Delaware, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. A company's 'willingness to 
share resources was compared to selected operating characteristics (e.g., current school 
assistance, formal recruitment program, formal staff training program, support of employee 
education, engagement in public service, student hiring, apprenticeship program, and so forth). 
Willingness to share resources also was compared to organizational characteristics. The 
responses were analyzed for tWo areas, namely, other resources business might be willing to 
share and other ways businesses would like to be involved in implementing career education. 
Richards concluded that the employment community is a greatly underused resource, implying 
that tfiere is room for improvement on many fronts. 

One of the most comprehensive analyses in this area is provided by Hensley (1977) in his 
study sponsored by the National Advisory Council for Career Education. Hensley pointed out 
that although many educators and businesspersons recognized the value of cooperation, they 
were cognizant of numerous problems in developing and strengthening their relationships. 
Identification ot barriers to improved relations varied to a great extent with individual roles; for 
example, what was perceived as a problem by an educator may not have been significant to a 
businessperson. and vice versa. Moreover, barriers to strengthened cooperation varied from 
place to place, depending on a number of economic, legal, geographic, or demographic factors 
(e.g.. the wealth or population characteristics of the state or community, state laws, andolocal 
regulations). Hensley observed that even with these differences, it was possible to identify 
several common problems or barriers'. ♦ 

The following list was presented originally in a more detailed formulation by Hensley (1977) 
and then reprinted the following year in a more concise form (Hensley 1978). Because of its 
importance, it is cited here in detail. 
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The participation 6f business and industry in state and local career education efforts is 
frequently not sought in the beginning. Since business and industry are important 
members of the career education process and are an integral part of the political 
processes in education, they must participate in the development of policies and of laws. 
It is unlikely that members of business and industry can develop strong commitments, 
reach consensuson the goals of career education and fully cooperate with states and 
local districts if participation is not invited and encouraged through all phases of policy 
development— long before programs are ready for implementation. 

Certification and credentialing. Although this problem is not limited to career education 
(reciprocity of certification, for example, is a major problem for states in all areas of 
education), it has special significance for career education. Many businesspersons look 
forward to participating in preservice and inservice programs for teachers but face 
hurdles when placed on special assignments in public schools. Rigidly drawn standards 
limit the scope and frequency of these collaborative effort!- 

Identifying career prospects. Career education advocates can cite numerous instances 
where students were prepared for occupations that no longer exist; where the 
requirements specified in job descriptions bear little if any resemblance to the task of 
the position; or the demand for personnel is so unevenly distributed geographically that 
the demand for wbrkers is virtually impossible to establish. More and better information 
is needed concerning career prospects if career education programs are to be replicated 
and if the cooperative efforts of business, industry, .and education are to be expanded to 
a point where they facilitate regional and educational cooperation. 

Competencies perceived by business or industry for a working life are often unclear to 
Students, teachers, and others in the education community. The notion that career 
education represents a "response to a call for educational reform" is far reaching and 
implies that educational reform is not the only reform that is needed. Social, political, 
and economic reform are equally necessary. Right now the goals and objectives of 
various institutions differ. Business and industry are profit-centered and cannot be 
expected to be otherwise. Education is unaccustomed to thinking in these terms and 
sometimes finds it uncomfortable to relate dollars to outcomes. Educators balk at the 
tdea that their roles should be limited to training workers to fit a mold prescribed by 
forces outside education, including business and industry. 

Security, safety, and insurance-related problems. A number of companies have pointed 
out that security considerations require that restrictions must be placed on visitations of 
outside persons. Some industries would have to develop elaborate security 
arrangements if students and teachers were to be brought into various plants on a 
regular basis. 

Further, some industries are particularly concerned about safety, and should be. Work in 
many plants is dangerous, and safety can be a serious problem for persons (especially 
children) unfamiliar m\hj&ho^ routines and practices. Some industries cannot safely 
conduct large tours orinust limit visits to secondary school-age or older groups. 
Insurance problems also constitute a real barrier. For example, a number of business 
and industry representatives have indicated that field trip insurance of schools does not 
relieve the company of the liability in the event of injury to students. Also, insurance 
problems can occur when part-time student employees are injured. 




• Continuity of communications between the schools and business and industry. ^ 
Frequently mentioned by persons in business and industry is the importance of a 
continuing relationship between schools, business and industry. The changing roles and 
responsibilities inside both systems, including the promotion and reassignment of 
personnel and the continuous reorganization of administrative units, work against the 
continuity that is essential if formalized and long-term relations between local districts 
and business are to be maintained. / 

• Time and money. Time and money are important considerations for both industry and 
education. Funding for career-related activities that involve the cooperation of business 
or industry cannot always be obtained by the schools. At the same time, many small 
businesses and companies willing to participate in the proposed programs may not have 
financial resources-that can be allocated. Time, which can easily be translated as 
money, can be even more important. Serving on an educational advisory boafd, 
participating in industry or school seminars, and supervising interns or conducting tours 
all require that considerable time be allocated by schools and industries. Both have 
been guilty of reserving time and space for activities most directly related to immediate 
payoffs. . 

• Inertia and the gap between the requirements of business or industry and the program 
objectives of schools, Jhis problem, als expressed by career education advocates both in 
education and industry, has at least two dimensions. First, many .key decision makers in 
education, business and industry remain unconvinced that educational linkages are 
important. In some cases, there is the expressed idea that -'our way" is the right way and 
"their way" is the wrong way. In short, there is significant resistance to institutional 
change. For example, those who do not view careers as a logical and desirable goal of ^ 
education are not receptive to efforts outside the academic community to establish 
cooperative relations that involve the larger community. In much the same theme, 
leaders in industry or business whose involvement in education has been limited to 
programs with their own personnel can be extremely resistant to a perceived invasion by 
educators. Second, school priorities, methods of instruction, and training equipment do 
not necessarily complement the requirements of business or industry. Just as industry Is 
not always willing to provide information, seminars, and tours to keep school personnel 
abreast of new techniques and skill requirements, educators sometimes are unwilling to 
leave classroom and administrative assignments to observe production procedures, to 
study expected performance factors, or to view the latest in technology. (Hensley 1978, 
pp. 28-30)* 

In a study conducted by the Education Commission of the States (1979) representatives from 
the private sector were surveyed to ascertain (among other things) their perception of the factors 
that tend to encourage or discourage their participation in the development of state career 
education programs and/or policies. One hundred and four persons responded. The factors 
identified most often as discouraging to Involvement, in order of importance, included the 
following: 

• The time requirements (travel, meetings, etc.) for the business community are too great. 
• . Representatives are made to feel that they are invading the domain of the educator. 

The red tape and bureaucracy are overwhelming. 
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There is subsxafifai disinterest on tfie part of the educators. 

Both educSttfrsand the business community lack understanding of the career education 
concept. 

» 

Lack of funding is a problem. 

Educators do not possess the ability to set objectives and work toward them. 
There is simply too much educational Jargon in use. 

There also are multilayers 61 educational institutions with varied goals and operating 
styles; Hmited functional linkages between educational systems (state, regional, iocai); a 
multiplicity of governing bodies; slow decision processes; and too diverse constituencies 
within the educational system (adultjaf youth, college age). 

Government intervention and union restrictions are a problem, (pp. 33-34) 

At an Office of Career Education seminar, Hoyt (1978c) identified two major problems that 
need to be solved if successful collat)oration is to take place: 

♦ To what extent is meeting the goal of education as preparation for work a responsibility 
of the busi^ss-labor-industry community? (p. 6) 

To what extent are educators willing to share responsibility and authority for preparing 
students for work with the business-labor-industry community? (p. 7) 

He addressed the first question by pointing out that from an idealistic standpoint, career 
education advocates contend that the business community must accept part of the responsibility 
for preparing youth for work. This kind of idealism has not been widely accepted by the business 
community. In fact, it often has been rejected. 

The problem is one faced by th^ business community in meeting what some have called the 
"social responsibility'^ of the private sector. The extent to which such responsibility is accepted 
obviously will influence such factors as corporate profits and dividends to stockholders; that is, 
acceptance of such responsibility involves spending money. Such decisions are made at the 
highest levels of management. Part of the operational problem facing those who wish to 
implement career education collaboration is that, at such top levels, the term "career education'* 
has not generally surfaced. 

Hoyt concluded, "Seminar participants seemed to agree that, if co//a6oraf/on involving loiht 
acceptance of responsibility is to occur at the community levQl, it m^y very well have to be 
initiated by cooperation between top executives from the business-labor-industry community and 
from education at the national and/or federal level. It is obvious that, to date, this has not yet 
occurred. Therefore, it remains in doubt whether or not this major problem will be ?olved." (ibid., 
P.7)- 

In regard to the second question (i.e., the extent to which educators are willing to share 
.responsibility for preparing students to work with the business community), Hoyt began his 
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discussion by stating that educators in general appeared to accept the concept of collaboration 
philosophically but not operationally. Two important insights of the partrcipants were that (1) 
"policymaking" must be considered at both the philosophical and at operational levels, and (2) 
there (s a difference in meaning between "participating in policymaking" and "making policy," 

Hoyt noted that no seminar member argued in favor of taking away from local school boards 
the responsibility for making the kinds of broad policies that determine the goals and basic 
structure of education. Board members have a legal obligation to make such policies. Educators 
employed by school boards are obligated to administer board policies. In doing so, however, 
those responsible for implementing policy are faced with making operational policies, 

At the program level, there are many operational policies that could (and should) be made 
using the joint expertise of educators and others. Examples of such operational policy questigns 
included the following points: (1) Should students' work experience be paid or unpaid? (2) What 
should youth see when they visit a plant? (3) Should work experience be productive for 
employers? (4) What should youth know about the way a company operates? (5) How are 
subjects taught in schools related to tasks employees are performing? Unless the business 
community participates actively in answering such operational questions, it c^innot be held 
accountable for relults obtained from application of such policies in a career education effort. In 
short, without joint accountability, collaboration does not truly exist. 

According to Hoyt, seminar members pointed out that school board policies reflect 
community concerns in that board members represented the broader community. Hoyt felt that 
this begs the question of whether or not community leaders should seek to influence school 
board members to adopt such broad philosophical policies as those that commit the school to 
increasing its emphasis on preparing students for work. In summary, the seminar members 
argued for (1) involving the broader community in operational policymaking for career education, 
and (2) encouraging the community to participate in actions aimed at influencing board policies 
that support career education. 

Still another view of problems and barriers to collaboration— particularly as they relate to 
education and work councits— has been presented by Prager and her colleagues (Prager et aL 
1981) in an analysis of the operation of such councils. In their view, some of the possible factors 
inhibiting (but also encouraging) collaboration included the following general areas: 

• Council-related factors: council goals; council target groups and jurisdiction; 
relationship or degree of consensus among council members and staff; and 
commitment, abilities, and creativity of council leadership in the pursuit of collaboration, 

• Sector-related factors: organization's goals; organization's targeit groups and jurisdiction; 
relationship or degree of consensus among subunits of the organization; and, 
commitment and abilities of the organization's leadership in the pursuit of collaboration, 

• External factors (related to the community as a whole or to the council or organization 
in particular): political history or conditions; economic or employment history or 
conditions; funding propects; local attitudes; and special events and circumstances, (p. 

95) • „ A ' 

More specifically, the authors noted that although there are numerous Incentives for councils 
to collaborate with private industry and numerous bases for such collaboration, several practical 
obstacles exist, The greatest one is sustaining private sector involvement, If the activity involves 
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too much time, this detracts from the firm's profit goals. In addition, if the activity involves r 
internal council controversy and the prospect of a lengthy; period of time without resolution, this 
is a further disincentive to sustained involvement. Business affiliates also may tend to seek 
disassociation if the council becomes engaged in any major public controversy. 

Apart from the problem of sustaining involvement, Prager and her fellow writers also saw th/ 
basic question in terms of the "responsibility" i83ue. They indicated that it is not easy to 
convince the private sector to assume a share of the responsibility for the solution of public 
problems. that is equal to the share of responsibility assumed by education, as a collaborative 
eftort would imply. Most private sector representatives do not believe that they should assume 
responsibility for the solution of public problems, much less a share equal to the public sector 
Prager and her colleagues concluded that— ^ 

In spite of the fact that the education and work council concept sought to eradicate the 
notion ithat responsibility for youth transition is one-sided, it has not done so. Indeed, the 
separation of public and private sector responsibility and activities is far too basic and 
fundamental to the workings of both American government and American capitalism to 
• expect that a relatively modest demonstration project (such as the National Work-Education 
Consortium Project which sponsored education and work councils) could alter it. (Ibid., p. 
107) " 

Gold (1981) discussed two additional barriers by pointing out "core differences" between the 
two institutions. His argument was that (1) businesses emphasize training both In task skills and 
interpersonal relations; Bn0 (2) these areas converge in most work settings because team efforts 
are needed to get the Job done— whether It is on an assembly line or in a management setting. 
On the other hand, Gold pointed out, diversity of interests may be more encouraged by the lack 
of group structures in educational organizations. He wrote that "more than the public-private 
distinction frequently raised, this difference in the very format for teaching and learning is 
probably the most significant barrier to communication across the two sectors" (p. 2). Another 
t>arrier is that work institutions teach skills and develop teams because tasks need to be 
acco(npllshed that make a difference to the organization's^urvival and the eontinuity of an 
individual's rewards. Schools rarely are so dependent for survival (at least in ihe short run) on 
the.performance of teachers and learners. According to Gold— ^ 

The motivational 'setting differs between the two sets of institutions, creating yet another 
barrier to effective interaction c/n a large scale. From another point of view, these underlying 
differences may very well be key elements that must be taken into account in understanding 
t^e limitations of collaborative activities and the boundaries of institutional integrity. (Ibid., 
pp, 2-3) 
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III. WHAT 00 WE DO NEXT?— RECOMMENDATIONS AND GUIDELINES 



What do we do next? Our third major task is to review the guidelines suggested by both 
educators and businesspersons under which future positive collaboration might occur. ^ 
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White we have learned much^ from the past ten or so years, educators and businesspersons 
are hesitant to share their views on the ways {Rhgs should be done in the next ten years. This 
chapter begins with some of the more general analyses, followed by more specific program 
suggestions. ^ * 

Guld^llnM from th« Education CommlMlon of thi^talM 

The Education Commission of the States (1976-) presented a broad view of the changes that 
it believes should be made in order to brkJge the gap between the "world of edi(c^tion" and the 
"world of work.'* The separation, in its Judgment, is due to two basic factors, namely, the "false 
divisor of mind and body" that tends to separate the intellectual from 'Veal life," and a division of 
labor that assumes that schools are the province of educators and work is the province of . 
businesspersons, industrialists, and workers. Hdnce, the Education Commission of the States 
(ECS) suggested that some fundamental changes need to occur in both worlds. 

According to the ECS. schools must change in the following ways: 

Increase participatory involvement of parents and the community in determining the 
needs, programs, and resource allocations of the schools. 

• • Seek a consensus between the schools and the communky regarding educational goals. 

• Work for necessary attitudinal changes both in educational institutions and in the 
students served. For example, schools must see themselves not just as educational 
institutions but as social institutions. With this broadened self-image, they can more 
readily embrace t^e concept of career education, an education so imbued with the aim 
of synthesizing work and school that the concern for the wholeness and breadth of 
career concerns is woven in, not added onto, the regular academic work of the school. 

• Make organizational/structural/instructional Changes in educational Institutions. For 
example, although career education is sometimes described as an instructional strategy, 
it is much more than that. If career education is really going to make any significant 
difference in synthesizing schooling and work, much more than instructional strategies 
within the school must change. (ECS 1976, pp. 8-9) 

Some of the changes noted deal with flexible scheduling, credit structures, and graduation 
requirements: 
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• Schools must develop specific, two-way linkages with outside in|titutions. For example, 
although the sites for appropriate work-experience and work -exposure opportunities will 
be provided by the business and industry community, making known the need and 
importance of this opportunity and altering the school'program to take advantage of it 
become responsibilities of the educational institution. (Ibid., p. 12). 

On the other hand, social institutions, including private sector o^anizations, also must 
change. Some of the- ways suggested by the ECS are as follows: 

• Improving working conditions. Although providing greater flexibility in moving back and 
forth between training and work and retraining for another job would help allay some of 
this gloom, the fact remains that Jobs themselves and their related benefits need to be 

' improved ta reduce the common phenomenon of /'worker alienation." 

• Overcoming extreme fiscal conservatism. It will cost money to reform the curriculum, to 
^ provide job/entry skills to all who desire them, to make education open and accessible 

to everyone on a lifelong, come-back-when-you-need-it basis . providing the work 

opportunities, the trainers and the training students need. 

• Altering restrictive practices in the world of work. Providing work opportunities, 
curricular materials, and exchange of personnel, and participating in cooperative work 
programs— these are some of the ways in which corporate policies may be used^to 
underscore the new priority being placed on career education. (Ibid., pp. 15-17) 

The ECS report went on to say that while some of these changes are complex and obviously 
require gradual alterations of attitudes and priorities, some can be brought about almost 
immediately, given an active collaboration between school and community. 'Tor example, given 

sufficient impetus by well-formulated requests (businesses) would quite willingly supply for 

students' observation tour sites; an increasing number of workplaces for exploration and/or part- 
time employment; [and] speakers to bring first-hand information and insights into the classroom, 
much as a poet-in-residence can help students actually live and, create poetry " (Ibid., p. 18) 

^While the ECS was not suggesting that any segment of society assume an inappropriate 
share of the burden, it did Suggest that a delineation of roles would result in a synthesis of 
seeming opposites: a division 6f responsibilities and^a sharing of tasks. In fact, the report 
concluded with such a recommendation, making the following suggestions: 

• The Role of Education 

— Reorganizing restrictive scheduling, curricular, and credit patterns 

— Assigning full-time work -study coordinators 

— ^iroadening both scope and intensity of such programs 

— Using total comrhunity resources— other social service agencies as well as business 
. and industry 

• The Role of Butlneu and Industry 

— Providing appropriate^ work situations 
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— Arranging schedule flexibilities 

— Implementing two-way personnel exchanges 

— Employing^areer development coordinators • ' 

— Accepting these programs as a true partnership venture (Ibid., p. 20) 

In addition to the broad recommenflartions discussed above, ,^CS (wWch over the years has 
taken an active role in career education leadership and research) has publlWied several other 
studies directed, tor the most part, to state agencies. For example, ECS mad^ several broad 
suggestions for action for organizations and agencies that want either to ado^at career education 
poticies or to review^xisting ones. The followmg suggestions were ottered: 

• Review existing policy statements to determine the extent to which they reflect current 
priorities. C 

• Consider the advantages of working with other groups to achieve common goals in 
policy areas. 

• Analyze and note similarities and differences in formally stated policies as a first step in 
facilitating productive, goal-oriented relationships. 

• Define terms clearly. i 

• Review statements carefully in order to det^min^f Xf)ey/f^Uec\^ commitment to 
involvement in career education at the local^tate.WiJWkj^^ (Abmann 1979, p. 



The Education Commission of the States, as indicated, also has been invol>?fed in several 
research efforts over the past few years. One such study (Education Commission of the States 
1979) sought informattawi from representatives of the (!^ivate sector who had participated in the 
development of career^ucation policies at the state level. A number of recommendations 
regarding collaboration, generated from their survey, have particular applicability to state 
leadership: 

• Changing those traditions that are obstacles to educational change should be viewed as ^ 
one of the major objectives of the collaborative effort (rather than necessary evils that 
automatically limit what can be done). Those involved in the collaborative process 
should be fully informed of the existing structural and procedural limitations of the 
education system, the reasons for their existence, and the necessity of dealing creatively 
with them. J 

• The collaborative development of state career education policies and plans should be 
responsive to local needs and activities as determined by formal or informal needs 
assessment activities. 

• A sustained effort should be made to Identify the existing base of support for career 
education in the state, both in the public and private sectors, and to communicate that 
information to policy makers in the executive and legislative branches of government. 
(Ibid., p. 64) 
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Hensley (1977) explored a number of issues related to strengthening the collaboration of 
education and the private sector Early in his analysis, he concluded that the key to overcoming 
the barriers to increased cooperation centers on the traditional inability of these groups to 
communicate on topics where disagreement might be expected to occur. Three of the important V 
recommendations hiB made were: (1) all parties must have some idea as to what increased ^ 
collaboration o&n accomplish; (2) proposed levels and types of collaborativeaptivities must be 
identified as to their significance for the particular discussion; and (3) og^oCTlves and proposed 
outcomes must be mutually agreed upon before serious discussions beigih (p. 17). 

In addition, Hensley presented eleven recommeridations thatar^riefly hjghlighted here. 

• Improved legal bases for career education programs jmust be developed* At the present 
time (that^iSr lS77]r few states have developed policies or legislation to facilitate the 
infusion of career education concepts into the mainstream of education at all levels. 

1 * 

• Schools, business, and industry must seek a consensus on the goals of education. 
Seeking consensus between two or more* dimensions of the total community does not 
preclude the participation of other groups. In factj; a productive alliance between 
education and business will of necessity involve t^e participatlpn of labor, parents, am 
other formal and informal groups. 

• Attitudinal changes within and arhong educational insti<utte<wmust occuJv^fimools at al 
levers must move from viewing themselves as educatior^l instft>iftiQi^a4©-a^oint where 
they can accept a role as social institutions. This broadened self-ima^ portrays the 
essence of the career education concept, where career education is iniused in, not 
added to, the curriculum. 

• Structural changes must occur at all levels of formal education. It is in this context that 
the concept of the year-round school has achieved ihe greatest attention, While 
numerous alternatives are possible, it seems clear that insHtutional schedules will need 
to become more flexible, 

• Stereotypes regarding work and working populations must be considered. In our culture 
as in others, certain types of work have been assigned greater prestige than others. No 
amount of verbal comment can change this fact. Some jobs are more prestigious than 
others; however, traditional stereotypes are subject to revision because equal 
educational opportunity does not occur where children or adults are not exposed to the 
full range of opportunities available to them, 

• State and federal laws must be examined. Laws that prfthibit or complicate the 
cooperation of business, industry, and education must be reassessed. There are 
numerous federal and state laws, passed before the advent of career education, that 
impede industry-education cooperation. 

• The role of the states in the implementation process must be stressed. Emphasis has 
been placed on the importance of strengthening political and educational leadership in 
each state and between federal and state governments. The federal commitment to 
career education is well known, but the states hold the key to the full implementation of 
those concepts. ' ' ^ ' 

• BusirtBSS and industry must be brought into the picture at an early stage. Just as labor 
demands equal participation with business and industry in career education, so it should 
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be between business and education. No institution will stand tor a minor rote in this 
' effort; none want a role that begins after policies have already been determined. 

Certification and credentlaling requirements should be reevaluated. States RBUst review 
certification and credentialing requirements and reciprocity among states must be ^ 
advocated. The career education mov^ent^may be the key to bringing about a solution 
to a problem that has perplexed those^ho have advocated regional and national 
cooperation among states for many years. ' ^ . 

• Better data on business-industry-e^Jucation cooperation must be made available. 

• The importance of the busihess-industry-educatibn linkage must be publicized. (Hensley 
1977, pp. 32-38) 

Quidellnes from thi Business Comntiunlty ^ 

Several private sector spokespersons have commented on steps thf y feel need to be taken to 
enhance career education-private sector collaboration. Ha/nilton and Heatherly (1978), for 
example, wrote that business leaders as well as educators nqed to reexamine their priorities. 
They noted that if career education Is to achieve the reforms envisioned for it, "business leaders 
will ha^e to s^udy its meaning and implications more carefully and Join in a genuinely 
collabJcative effort" (p. 23). They felt strongly that while a beginning has been made, mucll more 
needs tobe done. Many businessp^rsons^^eem to agree with. them. 

One extensive and insightful set of recommendations from the business point of view was 
presented by McKnight (1978), who observed that while the business community can make \ 
important contributions, this can happen only if school people '*open the way" and if individual 
representatives of industry take the initiative td offer assistance, McKnight presented five 
concrete suggegrflons for the business community that are abstracted below: 

. • Help obtain supporting legislation. School boards and administrators can use the 
business community's leverage in directing legislators' attention toward realizing the 
economic benefits that accrue from a viable career education program. 



• Recognize and support cooperative education opportunities, An'^&tfective way the 
business community can asslat career education is to parlicipate wholeheartedf^ in 
cooperative education, In many regions of the country, cooperative education has 
become th^vfastest growing phase of career and vocational development. 

• Provide employment experience and/or business orientation for local teachers. Inservice 
programs ofj^arylng duration, sporisored Jointly by business agencies (e.g,, Chambers of 
Commerce) and working with school administrators, provide experiences that will 
acquaint employer representatives with the schbol program and will enable teachers to 
understand better the research, finance, maricetlng, distribution* personnel, and 
administrative functions of a business organfjzation. 

• Support the school's guidance, placement, ana follow-up services, This type of 

^ cooperation can assist In maintaining data banks on job availability, on youth and adults 
who wish to be employed or reemployed, and ort aids for the design of new programs ^ 
and improvement of existing programs that changing employment opportunity may 
impose. 
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• speak out about business— tell It like it is. What business people undoubtedly ^can do 
fetter than school people is assist youth in gaining an understanding of the importance 
of their attitudes toward work' and their work h^bi^s. ^ 

. J"'- . 

With regard to the Chambers of Commerce. Hoyt (1978b) reported six specific suggestions 
made by miniconference participants for strengthening the involvement of Chamber of 
Commerce personnel specifically, and business personnel in general. The six points are 
summarized as follows: - ^ ■ 

I ■ . ■ ' ' ■ - ■ 

^^ Seek to have career education become an elective topic at the summer institutes held 
" for Chamber of Commerce executives. ? - . 

• Seek to make career education a topic at the many "Information and Exchange 
Sessions'* conducted annually for local Qhamber of Commerce executives. 

• Seek to make career education an action program in the largest metropolitan Chambers 
of Commerce. 

• Encourage several explicit career educ'ation questions on surveys among the local 
Chambers of Commerce to determine how many are now engaged in career education. 

• Use the influence of large industrial organizations already comitiitted to career 
education to influence actions of local Chambers of Cbmme^ce. 

• Make contacts with and try to influence actions favoring career education pn the part of 
other national organizatipns of business and industrial personnel. (Ibid., pp. 16-17). 

\r\ addition, when career education personnel from a school system sieek to involve their 
local Chamber of Commerce in career educatiorr; the following seven suggestions made by the 
participants may be helpful: 

• a Encourage the local Chamber of Commerce to include an education committee as one 

'of its standing comrpittees. ^ 

• Seek to encourage the education committee of the local Chamber of Commerce to 
recommend career education as a priority when decisions are being made about the 
Chamber's program of work for any given year. 

* * ■ ' . ■ • ■' 

• Use specific examples of what other Chambers of Commerce have done in asking a 
local Chamber to. become involved In career education. 

• Emphasize that career education is a way of improving the school system's ability to 
prepare youth for work in ways that do not call for any great increases in the school 
budget. . 

• Picture'career education as a vehide for use by the business and industry community in 
influencing the education system. 

• Let the local Chamber of Commerce know why you need them, what you need them for. 
and how their efforts will effectively supplement the efforts of others. 

• Be patient but persistent in ef^rts to involve the local Chamber, (ibid., pp. 18-19) 
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Several years earlier, the Chanjber of Commerce of the UrMted States (1975) suggested the 
following concrete ways of getting started: 

• Organize a '**starter group" that includes school btpard members, administrators, teachers 
and their associatioYi or union representatives, and counselors, as well as 
representatives of business, labor, women's organizations and minority groups; obtain 
resot^celnaterials in caree^education. 

• Explain the career education concept and how it will benefit students and teachers, as 
well as employers and the community generally. 



• Encourage the school board to provide for the inservice education of teaphers and to 
establish a schedule for the implementation of career education. ^ 

• Build public support through PXA forums and local radio and TV panel programs. 

• Survey employers, labor unions, women's groups and minority organizations, and talk to 
the employment service to learn about trends in job skills. Identify companies that will 
provide work orientation for students and teachers, including part-time paid and unpaid 
employment. 

• Analyze and recommend priorities for action: Where should limited resources be 
applied? At what grades will you begin? 

• Identify waysx)f incorporating the career education concept into the curriculum, based 
on recommendations of teachers and their association or union representatives, and of 
local leaders in various careers. : ' 

• Provide for continuous review and revision of t^>e program. (Ibid., pp. 15-16) 

With regard to Junior Achievement, Inc., Hoyt (1978d) reported nine specific suggestions 
made by the participants at a miniconf6rence for improving^ Junior Achievement. (JA) and 
educators' working relationships. The suggestions are as follows: 

• Include a "JA Orientation Sesfsion" in career education inservice activities for educators. 

• Identify those educators most interested in working with JA personnel and encourage 
their interaction with JA. 

• Encourage JA franchises to include in their efforts the use of senior high school JA 
Achievers in the JA program of economic awareness for 5th and 6th grade pupils. 

• Encourage school board members, classroom teachers, and administrators to visit 
. senior high school JA program sites when youth are present and involved in their 

project activities. ^ 

• Actively support the involvement of senior high school students in the JA program. 

• Seek involvement of JA alumni from the private sector. 



• Use Project Busin&ss as a major delivery systam for ecpnomic understanding in junior 
high school career education efforts. 
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• Seek to encourage other community groups to use^frirmttrials in settings where 
franchises are not in operation. ' . 

• Appoint a JA person to the local career education action council. (Hoyt 1978^rpp,44- ^ 
15) • ^ 



Guidelines on Collaborative Councils 

Prager et al. (1980) reported the findings from the first phase of a tworphase study of 
education and work councils. As a result, the following specific recommendations were made: (1) 
council activities need to be better integrated with planning and implementing specific changes 
designed to improve youth transition to the workplace; (2) council members need to perceive 
and act in their cbuncirroles as institutiohal representatives as individuals— rather than as 

individuals only; (3) the effective'i^ess of council leadership needs to be recognized as a critical 
factor in determining how successfully a particular council develops; and (4) councils need to • 
reassess all aspects of their operations periodically in order to determine if goals are being met 
(pp. 99-105). 

Prager and her fellow authors suggested that councils must be viewed in a context of 
diversity; that is, each one develops differently for different reasons. They noted that some 
overall recommendationsican be made to education and work councils for the future; however, 
they cautioned that, if the.future is like the past, each one will need to proceed in the framework 
of its own unique situation. v 

Each site in a survey that Prag(er and her colleagues conducted formed a council that carried 
out activities^and became a fbriim for an exchange, of views. The authors concluded that "the 
question that remains is whether the council members are engaging in activities of limited 
consequence which will not produce true institutional collaboration, or whether council evolution 
must proceed as it has, with the scope of council activities expanding as time goes on and as the 
process becomes more comfortable for council members and the institutions they seek to affect, 
until such time as institutional collaboration can be demonstrated" (Ibid., p. 107). 

In a report published the following year, Prager et ah (1981) offered additional 
recommendations regarding private sector collaboration. They suggested that councils should 
recognize the special qualities attendant to this sector. Since the private sector consists of 
businesses whose interests are widely diverse, this inherent variety may be a significant obstacle 
to collaboration. The authors further suggested that collaboration may best be inaugurated by 
working with established private sector organizations (such as the National Alliance of Business 
and the Chamber of Commerce) that can articulate and rank the interests of the private sector. In 
inaugurating such collaboration with the private sector, the use of top-level private sector 
representatives to initiate contact with other top-level officials may be particularly effective, 
although the collaboration eventually should extend to others whose job it is to implement the 
policies of top-level leadership. Prager and her colleagues concluded that "councils seeking to 
sustain private sector involvement should recognize the inherent difficulties and should consider 
the use of volunteer resource networks as one vehicle for expanding private sector involvement 
and for extending the reach of council activities into the private sector and other sectors as well" 
(Prager.et al. 1981, p. 12). 

A handbook produced by Elsman (1981) also is relevant. Based on actual experiences of 150 
collaborative councils of various types, the handbook presented issues, questions, and examples 
that should be considered by anyone initiating collaboration between education and the private 
sector. Theviandbook's list of "do's and don'ts" is particularly useful. 
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• Some Do'i 

—Set action-oriented and achievable goals and objectives: select "bite-size" projects. 



—Make sure at least one person has enough time to devote to the council. 
—Get all council members involved. 
—Build influence in the community. 
— Bec^^^ and honest" information center. 

--Stay flexible. ^^^^^ ^ 

—Stay pohtically aware. 
• Som« Don*ts 

-Get involved in sustained battles over institutional turf. 
-Take on more activities and projects than the council can handle. 
—Be disorganized or unprofessional about fund raising. 
—Become dominated by a single interest group. 
-Try to serve too large. an area. 

—Fight unpopular or impossible crusades. (Elsman 1981, pp. 59-60) 

QuideiinM from tht United States Office of Career Education 

A variety of suggestions have emerged from the activities and leadership of the Office of 
Career Education, Hoyt has suggested two broad guiding principles: 

1. It is essential; in building collaborative career education efforts, that both educators and 
persons from the business-labor-industry community share a joint commitment and haye 
the same basic understandings regarding the goals of career education. An inservice 
effort is needed for both. 

2. The potential found within a single business or industry for collaboration is very great 
indeed. A school system doesn't have to wait for interest on thp part of a wide variety of 
businesses and industries in order to begin its career education efforts, (Hoyt 1979, p. 
16) 

It is useful to review some of Hoyt's guidelines regarding the "concept of shared authority," 
(1978a): 

Societal "truisms" are sometimes based on fact and sometimes on myths. They continue 
only if there is at least a solid element of truth in them. One such "truism" is phrased in this 
way: "Anything that is everyone's business soon becomes the business of nobody." The 
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concept of collaboration Js obviously susceptible to the consequences of this truism. If ^ 
collaborative efforts are to be implemented on a sustaining basis, sqme organizational 
structure that is in charge must be created. Clearly, no single organizational model can be 
appropriately applied in every community. Community diff^/ences are too great. What will 
work best in o/ie community will not work best in another, (p. 14) 

Hoyt subsequently has identified three^ossible models, which are summarized here. 

• Model I is represented by the Institute for Public Affairs Research. Inc. (IPAR) effort in 
Portland, Oregon. IPAR is an organization established and operated by the business- 
labor-industry commun^ in the Greater Portland area. Representatives from schools 
are members of the IPAR council and the local board of education contributes a small 
amount of funding support to it. However, the majority of IPAR council members and 
the bulk of its revenues come from the private sector. Therefore, it is essentially 
controlled by the business-labor-industry community and relies on that source for 
contributions for its fln^nciail support. Physically. K is housed outside the educational 
system and is more than a service agency to the educational system. ^PAR promotes 
experimentation and the wide community involV9ment with the school sVstem. 

• Model II is illustrated by the community career education councils operating under and 
created by local school boards. This arrangement, for the most part, is operated under 
the direction of a community career education coordinator. The coordinator is employed 
by the local school board, and typically has an office in an educational facility. This 
model has several advantages, including, but not limited to, the following: 

— Since it is created by and is accountable to the board of education, the council stands 
' a greater chance of influencing school policy than if it were to operate as an . 

independent community agency. 

— The council, as part of the school system, has many opportunities to influence needed 
change. • ^ 

— Although it is established by the school board, it still receives part of its funding from 
the business-labor-industry community. 

• Model III is illustrated by the several community education work councils operating 
under the general direction of the National Institute for Work and Learning (formerly the 
National Manpower Institute). The assumption behind the operation of such councils is 
that they operate as brokers between the school and the broader community. However, 
they owe their primary allegiance to neither. The main advantages of this model are as 
follows: 

— It is not "owned" by any segment of the society. 

— Because it encourages a variety of community elements to support it financially, all feel 
that they are participating members. 

— It allows the council to remain problem-oriented and is not tied to any particular 
parochial effort operating in the school or broader community. 

— It avoids the danger of being forced to stand with any one of the collaborative partners 
against another. (Hoyt 1978a, pp. 14-16) ' 1 
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He concluded this particular analysis by noting that any community interested in 
collaboration must address these four questions: , 

^ How i$ the effort to be sustained on a sound financial basis? 

• Hpw will the effort operate in way^ that maximize internal collaboration (within 
education and within the community) as well as external collaboration between the 

/'School and the community? 

1 • How can authority be exercised so that all segments are involved in ways that do not 
interfere with or undermine the broader mission of any single participating group? 

• Who IS to be charged with day-by-day operational responsibility? (Ibid., p. 16) 

Hoyt added that individual commJnities will have to answer these questions for themselves. No 
one'model appears to be universal in answering all the questions. 

The following are some of the additional recommendations reported by Hoyt on specific 
topics. Most of these lists were developed by participants in various United States Office of 
Career Education seminars and miniconferences. 

Thrw princlpl«t r«lat«d to SMuring commltmtnt for collaborative rtlatlonthlps. Hoyt (1978c) 
generalized the three following principles: 

• Collaborative efforts are likely to be more successful if they are limited to a particular 
problem focus. Once the process has evolved through attacking a particular prpblem, it 
can be applied to other problems. . 

• The problem of preparing youth for work is particularly appropriate for use in initiating 
collaborative efforts. This problem should be identified as extending beyond career 
education to include vocational education. 

• The process of problem identification and resources for solving the problem should be 
determined by community involvement, not simply presenM^I to the community by the. , 
school system. 

SuggatUont for starting a coiiaboratlva tftort. As a result of several seminars and 
miniconferences, a number of suggestions were made-for starting collaborative efforts. There 
was general consensus that the initiative can originate in any part of the community— I.e.. it need 
not always originate from the school system. This view was championed vigorously by educators. 
However, participants from business and industry tended to f^el it preferable, if not essential, 
that the initiative come from the school system. A summary of essential steps in starting such an 
effort includes the following points: 

1. Secure agreement among both educators and leaders from the business and industry 
community that preparing students for work is a community responsibility extending 
beyond the education system itself. 

2. Identify all possible community resources that might be brought to bear on solving the 
problem. 
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3. Ask the education system to coordinate its internal resources in ways that specify the 
kinds and amount of help needed from the broader community. 

4. Arrive at some common understanding regarding conditions (including restrictions) 
under which various segments of the community could and should work together. 

5. Formulate an initial action plan calling for specific roles and functions for various 
segments of the community^ 

6. Either utilize a Community Career Education Action Council established by the local 
board of education or establish a Community Education-Work Council and charge that 
body with responsibility for establishing and implementing operational poHcies for the 

. action plan. 

7. Appoint one person responsible for implementing the plan, preferably someone from the 
education system. 

8. Put the plan into operation. 

9. Evaluate the effectiveness of the effort, report back to all participants, and revise the 
plan accordingly. (Hoyt 1978c, p. 9) 

SuggMtiont regarding tha poaition of coiiaboration coordinator: At least one person should 
be employed to work with the collaborative council on a full-time basis to perform the following 
functions: 

• Coordinate and bring together school and community resources so that there exists true 
coordination both within the education system and the broader community. 

• Coordinate the '-coordinated" education syistem and broader community so that "super- 
coordination" exists between these two "coordinated" elements. 

• Serve a clearinghouse function by bringing together and utilizing resources of both the 
education system and the broader community. 

• Be a creative and innovative discoverer of new resources, ideas, problems(, and ' 
strategies— i.e.. be more than a '^maintenance" person. 

• Serve as a catalyst to change through finding and using resources that exist beyond the 
local community. 

• , Provide balanced information about the community to both the education system and to 

members of the broader community. 

• Engage in inservice education both for educators and for persons from the business and 
industry community. 

• Build and facilitate trust and respect among all community partners in the total 
collaborative effort. 

• Identify and highlight problems to be addressed by collaboration. (Hoyt 1978c. pp. 18- 
19) 
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Guld^posts for motivating tMctiart to participate In a coltaboratlva affort. 

• Secure a board of education policy for career education. Teachers are obligated to carry 
out school board policies. Unless such a policy exists, teacher participation in career 
education will be difficult to obtain. 

• Encourage the superintendent to visit schools with an expressed goal o1 looking for 
career education in the classroom. Encourage building principals to announce and carry 
out their intention to visit classrooms for purposes of observing career education efforts. 
Such actions on the part of admlnistF3tor3 wljl encourage teachers to act. 

• Encourage teachers and students who are engaging in career education to share their 
experfences with others. 

• Use parents and persons from the business community to encourage teachers to engage 
in career education. When teachers see that such persons will give them credit for 
career education efforts, they may get involved. 

• Hold teachers accountable for career education learner outcomes in evaluations of 
teacher performance. Unless this Is done, career education h6lds little hope of 

- becoming a vehicle for educational change. This is most crucial. 

• tsAake teachers, especially in large urban areas, aware of problems created by large 
numbers of out-of-school, out-of-worl< youth. Help teachers see how career education 
may assist in reducing dropouts. (Hoyt 1978c, pp, 13-14) 

Quidaposta for halping taachara laam mora about tha "world of work/' 

• Encourage teachers to participate in National Alliance of Business (NAB) and General 
Electric (GE) Career Guidance Institutes. 

• Establish training programs for teachers similar to those used by NAB and GE. The key 
elements are the quality of the training effort and finding some means to reward 
teachers for participatihg by giving them money and/or academic credit. Academic 
credit has minimal appeal to tenured teachers— and more and more teachers have 
tenure today. ' ^ 

• Provide two- to three-day "work sabbaticals" for teachers under arrangements where 
substitute teachers take their place while they visit sites In the business community. 

• Where school board policy calls for all administrators to spend '*x'* number of days per 
year in actual classrbom teaching, use this arrangement to allow teachers to visit sites In 

. the business community, 

• Use a "Job fair" traveling van containing materials describing the business community. 
When that van Is at a particular school, set aside time for teachers to study the materials 
It contains, in addition to encouraging student use of such materials. Teachers have as 
much to learn from the contents of the ''Job fair** van as do their stydents. 

• Use a '*mo8t motivated.for career education" approach that asks principals to pick the 
''most motivated'' teacher from each building. Provide these teachers with ten weeks of 

'/ - 
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training, two hour)5 per week, on how to use community resources tor career education. 
Send them back to their building as the career education building representative and 
charge them with responsibility for showing others how to use these resources. 

Encourage local teacher associations and unions to make career education a priority fo 
inservice education, (Ibid.. 0p.^ 14-1j5) 
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REVIEW AND OBSERVATIONS 
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The purposes of this paper have been (1) to reviqw both the general and specific (approaches 
that have been used over the past decade by career education and the bushiess and industry 
community; (2) to review the major results of these activities, particularly the benefits and the 
barriers to collabpration; and (3) to review the suggested guidelines or guideposts under which 
future positive collaboration might occur. 

Definitions of career education and collaboration were presented. Hoyt's evolving definition 
of career education Implies a significant role for the private sector. His contrast of the terms 
"collaboration" and "cooperation" suggests that the former implies shared responsibility and 
authority for policy decisions, whereas the latter implies working together. 

The survey conducted by the American Institutes for Research categorized five broad areas 
in which business and industry have collaborated on career education, namely, providing 
materials, resource persons, equipment, work experience, and— in some cases— funding. Hoyt 
classified eight general strategies: (1) providing direct provision of career education experiences 
to school youth, (2) providing materials and resources. (3) providing inservice education. (4) 
gaining public understanding of and support for career education, (5) increasing parental 
involvement, (6) providing consultant and/or advisory services, (7) providing recognition and 
encouragement to schools, and (8) providing direct help to career education coordinators. Within 
these categories. Hoyt elaborated sixty-four specific techniques. The first section of this paper 
also provided specific examples of the techniques that have been used by both schools and 
business and Industry. For anyone looking for "what to do," the first section should be useful. 

0 Collaborative councils were also discussed. A number of points were presented, e.g., three 
lasic pattern* (service provider, facil'itator/broker. and special projects); four general 
characteristics; and five specific activities that councils perform (i.e.. research, puWic awarenesa, 
student development, staff development, and administrative/policy matters). Because there is 
such a growing body of literature in this particular topic, both school and private sector 
personnel have a great deal of useful informatfSp at their fingertips regarding concrete activities. 
Program planners should no^e at a loss to determine what such collaborative councils actually 
do. ^. 

A review of benefits showed that the literature included various formulations of projected 
advantages to both the schools and the private sector. The primary ones relate to the wider use 
of community resources, greater mutual understanding between the two groups, and greater 
student understanding of the expectations of the world of work. As was indicated, however, while 
there are no hard research data to illustrate that collaborative efforts per se produce such results 
as lower student dropout rates and greater youth employment, persons involved In these efforts 
are inclined to believe that the potential benefits are manifold. 
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It was not surprising that many problem areas were uncovered. Hensley indicated eight areas 
in which problems occur. These included such major concerns as the problem of 
communications between schools and business and industry, and the gap between the ) 
requirements of business and industry and the prpgram obiective^ of schools. 

Hoyt posed two fundamental questions, namely, (1) to what\xtent is meeting the goal of 
education as preparation for work a responsibility of the private sector, and (2) to what extent • 
' are educators willing to share that responsibiiity. The lack of consensus appears to be at the root 
of the problem. Prager and her colleagues also viewed the basic problem in terms of the 
responsibility issue. 

Numerous recommendations and action planning guidelines were reviewed, they ranged 
from several general, philosophical ones to a number of very specific suggestions. One of the 
most useful ideas was the concept of "divisfon of responsibilities and a sharing of tasks." A brief 
list along these lines was given, as well as Hensley's three gener3l recommendations (i.e.. 
knowing what increased collaborative efforts can accomplish, establishing levels of and priorities 
for collaborative activities; and achieving consensus on proposed outcomes and objectives). In 
addition to his three general points, Hensley's eleven recommendations should be studied 
carefully. 

From the businessperson's standpoint, McKnight's suggestions were concrete and usefut. 
This is true, too, for the various recommendations regarding collaborative councils, particularly 
Elsman's "do s and don'ts." 

One of Hoyt's recommendations was that ircollaborative efforts are to be implemented on a 
sustaining basis, some accountable organizational structure needs to be created. He observed 
that no one model can be applied universally, and suggested three possible models for 
consideration. 

In conclusion, Hoyt posed four questions that whoe>lrer is charged with the responsibility of 
collaborative education-work efforts will have to address. The four questions were as follows: (1) 
How is the effort to be sustained on a sound financial basis? (2) How will the effort operate in 
ways that maximize internal collaboration (within education and within the community) j»s well as 
external collaboration between the school and the community? (3) How^can authority be 
exercised so that all segments are involved in ways that do not interfere with or undermine the 
broader mission of any single participating group? (4) Who is to be charged with day-by-day 
operational responsibility? - 



ObMrvatlons and Impratsions 

Both career educators and representatives of the private sector appear to use the term 
''collaboration" when, in effect, they mean '^cooperation.*' While these terms were also widely and 
almost interchangeably used throughout this paper, It is clear that educators and 
businesspersons really do need to distinguish between the two concepts. Collaboration, as Hoyt 
defines it, implies shared responsibility and authority; cooperation does not imply anything more 
than agreeing to work together. 

The term collaboration actually has two meanings, a positive one and a negative one. When 
"collaboration" becomes a grossly overused expression, it can degenerate into "confrontation/' It 
is necessary to be constantly on guard against becoming so *'fuzzy" about the concept that it 
begins to take on that negative connotation. 



A review the literature oh the career education-private sector partnership indicates that the 
quality of the material varies greatly. Some of the wrfting is full of insight, sophisticated, and 
complex. On the other hand, some of it is rather naive and simplistic. Fortunately, those persons 
who have taken a leadership role in this area realize the intricate nature of the problem. Hensley 
recognized the fear on the part of some educators that they may be abdicating some of their 
responsibilities and shifting them to persons outside of the profession. He noted that, from the 
beginning, career education has pointed to the necessity for close relationships between 
education and the business community and thatlhere are many viewpoints related to this 
question. Hensley (1977) analyzed the issue in this manner: 

In general, those persons who are .directly involved in career education assume that! . 
education \t a political enterprise; that there^are thousands of persons who can be A 
legitimately involved in a political entefprisa; and that there afe thousands of persons^who 
are not educators, including representatives of business and inpustry. It is impossible^o 
conceive that the business and industry communities could become involved in total 
collaborative efforts with education in achieving the goals of career education without J 
sharing in policy decisions and in implementation. Massive involvement of communiYys,^_y 
representatives does indeed mean ^hat all who participate are entitled to express their ideas 
and to influence the decision-maldng process, (p. 20) 

Because of the complexity of the question. Hensley concluded that the collaboration of 
education and business *'must be accomplished incrementally, a piece at a time, on a one-to-one 

basis" (P M)' 



Hoyt. in a number of instances, stressed that career education is not an effort that is owned, 
controlled, or operated solely under the direction of the schooJ system— arfd also that the 
solutions to the question of responsibility are going to have to be discovered by each 
community. In several of his monographs, he stressed that career education properly belongs to 
a wide variety of segments in the community and that its ownership must be shared. Moreover, 
he frequently stated that unless educators take the initiative and assert their leadership role, 
career education will not last. Nevertheless, Hoyt maintained that while educators are charged 
with getting career education started, the broader community— including the business and 
industry community— also must accept responsibility for sustaining it. 'Tt can work^no other wa/* 
(Hoyt 1981, p. 207). 

• As this paper is written, the future of career education is clouded. While it is uncertain what 
can be done to save It, partnership— linkages— with the private sector surely must be considered 
as one of the ways. While there will continue to be a career education-private sector connection, 
the question of equal partnership does not appear to be possible. Cooperative efforts may 
continue to develop; how collaborative they will be remains to be seen. Future partnerships will 
have to be worked out not only between larger corporations but also with small businesses. 
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EXAMPLES OF IMPLEMENTATION STRATEGIES 

Scores of examples of career education and private sector collaboration can be found In the 
literature. The following is an overview of some of;the primary approaches that have been tried 
by both the schools and business and industry.* The reader is^ directed to tlie Additional 
Readings section for other information. ^ 

School-Systom ActlvltiM 

This section reviews representative collaborative approaches that schools have undertaken* 

Anoto-Hennepin indep«nd«n! School District 11, Anoka, Minnesota 

An experience-based career education (EBCE) program in the Anoka-Hennepin Independent 
School District 11 In Minnesota was designed to aid students in career decisions by the use of 
academic and out-of^school learning experiences (Anoka-Hennepin Indepertdent School District 
11 1980). The program involved a cross section of high school juniors from three district high 
schools. Students participated In individual learning experiences that were coordinated by an 
EBCE staff member. These experiences included placement In the business, industrial, and ' 
service agencies of the community. The project Involved 115 cooperating sites and over 225 
resource persons. A third-party evaluation of the demojjjtratlon project was conducted; the 
evaluation identified the EBCE program as a strong, viable alternative school plan. Both current 
and former students and parents wqre extremely^ positive about the program. Recommendations 
involved coordination among the three schools, further study of EBCE student basic skill 
development, and providing resource persons with site evaluations by staff and students. 

Chicago Public Schools ^ ^ 



The Chicago Public School District has established two mechanisms, the Network of bareer 
Development Centers knd the Community Resource Data Bank, to enable the pr^te seolor to 
work with the schools (Viso. Wadley. and Bober 1979). Jhe Network of Career Developr^ent 
Centers consists of the businesses, government agencies, educiUlonal instltutions.^and other 
enterprises where high sctldbl sophomores receive general care^ orientation, juniors explore 
specific career opportunities, and seniors obtain direct training experiences. During the 1979-80 
school year, the centers served more than six thousand students. 

The Network offers high school students'the opportunity to participate In a career education 
program that meets systemwide goals, rcysponds to different learning styles, and uses different, 
instructional approaches. The overall goal Is to enable students to pursue both academic 
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subjects and career-related skill development through first-hand experiences in reaj world and 
simulated activities. 



Learning opportunities are provided through exploratory and investigative activities in urban 
community "laboratories," simulation exercises, case studies, independent study contracts, 
"thinking through'* seminars, and proposals for solutions to real problems. An example of the 
exploratory/investigative activities was the research of students at the City Hall career 
d(9velopment center on an issue of rezoning in a residential area. The students canvassed the 
neighborhood on the issue and wrote a report that was used by the Chicago City Council in 
denying the rezoning request. 

The Sophomore Career Development Center Program is a partnership between the b^usiness 
community and the schools. The activities have been cooperatively planned between teacher 
coordinators and center executives. Students are provided with readiness activities in preparation 
for visiteTo^lhje centers and with follow-up, self-awareness activities that help students 
confidently pran their own career goals. The Junior Model, Career Development Center4jrogram 
focuses on (1) the acquisition of academic knowledge; (2) the exploration of and involvement in 
. career opportunities; (3) the study of the dependence of one individual upon another; (4) the 
personal, social, civic, and economic responsibility of individuals to each other; and (5) the 
development of skills and attitudes essential for responsible citizenship. The Senior Model Career 
Development Center Program is being offered to only 150 seniors at selected sites, the program, 
which accepts only seniors who participated in the junior model and who have shown aptitude 
and interest, provides one'-on-one experiences in a field of their choice. The curriculum follows 
that o^he junior level, b(urwith highly intensified experiences. The program carries one and one- 
half units of credit for parti^ation during half days durinp one semester. 

In addition, working with business, industry, labor, and government, the Chicago Public 
School District also developed a companion process to the career development centers, one 
which integrates career awareness activities with basic curriculum offerings at all grade levels. 
Infusing resources into classes wherever possible is the major goal of the Community Resource 
Data Bank. The resources for the data bank, which are useful at every level of the career 
development process, have been developed by Chicago public schools by working closely with 
Chicago United, the Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry, and other business, 
industry, and labor groups. Presently, more than 200 organizations have pledged resources, 
which may include such things as classroom visitors, job site visits, audiovisual materials, or 
private/public sector publications. > 

Fort^Myers High Schools, Fort Myers, Florida 

< In the Business Education Exchange Program (BEEP), seven educators from each of Fort,. 
Myers' four high schools visit in the business^industry community for three days under 
arrangements made with t^e Chamber of Commerce. They spend a fourth day back in th^ir 
schools^ working in small groups arranged by"subject matter area and planning ways of infusing 
what they have learned into thejeaching/learning process. The BEEP effort culminates in an 
annual banquet sponsored by the Chamber of Commerce where certificates of recognition are 
given to educators and to business-industry persons whose contributions have been of an 
exemplary nature (Hoyt 1979). ^ • 



John Adams High School, Portland, Oregon 

High school students were involved in a simulation game designed to trace the economic 
growth of small community businesses over a hundred-year period (Its Working. . .Collaboration 




in Career Education 1979). The economic, periods covered in the simulation were 1890-1300, the 
Great Depression, and the present. In order to learn how to run a business, students developed 
questions to ask various business persons. Students contacted the businesses and arranged 
visits. The students then returned to class and reported their findings. The ideas were 'recorded 
on Iarg6 sheets to see if the suggestions would help them set up a business. Students then 
became partners in a company (or companies) and plotted the company's growth through the 
various economic periods. The students had to simulate the impact of each economic period on 
their business. (One company decided that during the Depressiony it; would not receive enough 
businesS'to maintain all of its employees, so the company fired two wdrke^.) The decisions ^ 
made by each company durfng each economic period were recorded on a ferg^^eet of paper. 
Students discussed how economics affected the different businesses. ^^^^^-^^^^ 

Prince George's County Board of Education, Upper Marlboro, Maryland ^ 

The major activities involved establishing a Junior Achievement program in five county high 
schools through the efforts of Junjor Achievement of Metropolitan Washington, Inc., the Prince 
George's Chamber of Commerce, and the Department of Career Education. Career development 
workshops were conducted that included dual participation on the part of business, industry and 
community volunteers, as well as educators. Business and industry visitation programs featured 
workshops hosted by members of the business community for educators. These workshops were 
hosted at the various business sites, and catered to teachers, counselors, administrators, and 
supervisors of kindergarten throuQ)! adult education. The Goddard Space Flight Centers also 
hosted junior high school guidance counselors and vocational education teachers in a four-week 
exchange program (Career Education. and the Business Community: A Joint Effort ^975). 

\ ^ 

■ \ - . . . 

Roteville Area School District 623, Rmeville, Minnesota 

This project was designed to provide interested school staff and community people a chance 
to exchange career roles for varying periods of time, ranging fr^ one day to several weeks 
(Henriksen and Larsen 1977). A program outline and a timeline for exchanges and internships 
vyere developad. Some examples of activities were: a high school principal spent two to five days 
observing business adrhinistrators In several business settings in order to see techniques used by 
industry for dealing^ with personnel; two high School English teachers spent five to twenty days 
interning at several local television and radio stations; and a high school industrial arts teacher 
proposed a two-to-five day internship with a supervisor or worker in a graphic arts or printing 
.firm. The program provided for the earning of recertification units or college credit to those who 
wanted a more in-depth experience. 



Warren City Schools, Warren, Ohio 

This small city school district established four cooperative programs for business (General 
Motors) involvement in career education (Mumford 1975). The 'Teachers' In-Service Tours of 
Industry"— one of the Teacher Education Programs— provides the opportunity for small groups of 
teachers to meet informally with plant personnel to develop a better understanding of the role of 
industry and to share ideas for achieving the mutual goals of education and industry. The 
"Future Black Engineers Program"-70ne of the Student Education Programs— is aimed at 
assisting Bfack students in exploring their aptitudes, abilities, and interests as they relate to a 
career in engineering and to the world of work. Students from grades 8-10 are selected on the 
basis of interest and ability. Experience-centered activities provide for learning in a natural 
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environment. "Ag Upgrading and Apprenticeship Training Program"— one qf the Adult Education 
Programs— comBines 192 hours of cjassroom instruction, in evening sessions of the Warren 
Adult Education program, and in on-the-job training, with supervision, at Packard Electric 
Division. Instructors are journeypersons in the trade. Occupational areas involved include tool 
and die making, machine repair, electricity, sheet metal vi/ork, millwrighting, plumbing, and 
steamfitting. "Participation by Industry, Business. Education, and Community Members in Career 
Education Workshop Sessions"— one of the Community Education Programs— deals with values 
clarification and provides an opportunity for developing a deeper awareness and appreciation of 
the cooperative interaction, in work ^nd in letsure-time'activities. of individuals with different 
viewS; ^ 

Yonkers City School District, Yonkers, New York . ^ 

A project called BRIDGE (Business Relating to Industry to Develop Gifted Education) was 
designed to "bridge" the gap between business, industry, and education by way of an internship 
program that would expose gifted and talented secondary school studenfs to actual experience 
in order to increase their career awareness and knowledge of career opportunities (Ybnkers.City 
-School District 1979). In addition, regular seminars were scheduled to expose students to 
decrsion-making techniques and to help them clarify their own values. The prog ram .served 
approximately two hundred juniors and seniors from Yonkers and eight other New York school 
districts. Over sixty businesses, industries, and cultural and educational institutions participated 
in the project. The following-were some of the program accomplishments based on the collected 
data: (1) there was a significant increase^in the amount of school and business community 
cooperation in career education for the^ifted; (2)^a booklet detailing the program was developed 
and disseminated by the Americari Associatibn for Gifted Children; (3) participants increased 
their knowledge of careers and their ability to make decisions; (4) participants demonstrated an 
increase in their self-confidence; and (5) participants demonstrated an increak,e in their 
knowledge about how organizations function and how organizational decisions are made and 
executed. 



Private Sector Activities 

The 'following section is ary^erview of representative collaboratiy^rapproaches that the 
private sector has undertaken .H'he data are pi|sented in two groupfiTMl) activities of fourteen 
businesses and industries, and (2) activities ot eight business-re|a/ed organizations and 
consortia, including a detailed look at those of the National Alliance of Business and the United 
States Chamber of Commerce.^ 

Builness and Industry Activities 

American Motors. American Motors has been involved in a variety of career education 
-^fforts. At the elementary, junior high, and senior high school levels, the company has worked 
with the Milwaukee public schools in their "Expansion for Educational Experience" program. This 
program integrates visits to organizations with classroom content. At the postsecondary level, 
American Motors has provided plant visits for students of a number of colleges and universities. 
For example, at Alverno College, a broad-based career education effort was developed (in which 
the company participated) that included off-campus experience for students, career days, and so 
forth (Hensley 1977). 
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American Telephone ^nd Telegraph Company. The American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company (AT&T) has established a policy that stresses the importance of cooperating with 
schools on a variety of pro^cts. In recent years. AT&T has become involved in career" education 
through a variety of prograrns that i-ange from elementary throujgh secondary levels. At the 
national level, AT&T, along with other corporations, has sought support for increased . • 

collaborative activities in careW education (Hensley 1977). 

DuPontr DuPont haa.develo|Ded a number of cooperative activities with various secondary 
and postsecondary institutions. Qf special interest is a career education project in Delaware that 
involved the establishment of the^Mucationai Resource Association as a nonprofit public service 
organization to serve both public'al^ private schools in that state. Specifically^ its charge was to 
identify a, variety of curriculum and career-related business resources and, through a 
clearinghouse arrangement, make speakers and field trips available to thos^ who required them. 
A representative of DuPont and a teacher were loaned by their respective groups to facilit^te the 
implementation of the project (Hensley \fl77). ^ " 

Fisher Price Toys. Fisher Price has been instrumental in developing the Niagara Frontier 
Project. Teachers and graduate counselors vl^t area industries, learn about position ' 
requirements, and communicate with managerk^nvolved in recruitment and training of ypgth 
(Hensley 1977). 

Frisby Manufacturing Company. The company o^aerates with about one hundred and fifty 
employees and has been actively engaged for some trrfve in stimulating the implementation of 
career education in the community! Initial efforts were thSyartqd by an expressed lack of interest 
on the part of school officials. However, the company eventually helped implement Project EVE, 
a hands-on career exploration program for teachers. This project operated as a graduate-level 
course in after-school hours and allowed teachers, with the help of twenty local firms, to visit 
plants, observe workers on the job, and share their experiences in the classroom (Hoyt 1976b). 

Gates Rubber Company. Gates. has been involved for many years in various cooperative 
activities with education, including cooperative education, internships, and a regular tour 
program. The company also is active in a variety of advisory councils involving curriculum 
assessment versus industry needs at state, local, and national levels (Hensley 1977). ^ 

General Dynamics. General Dynamics has participated in career education in work 
experience programs, both exploratory and paid. Exploratory programs are normally at the 
secondary level. The company has developed and implemented a variety of programs for 
minorities at the. postsecondary level, and serves as a resource for speakers and consultants in a 
large number of technical areas. Elementary teachers have been employed as counselor interns 
in special programs.vTeachers have been placed in internships where they have become 
acquainted with the special needs of industry. In addition, General Dynamics supports Junior 
Achievement programs and has provided a variety of limited training experiences for secondary 
school students irt the General Dynamics Pomona Division (Hensley 1977). 

General Electric. Career education and related programs are varied in this corporation. Here 
are three examples of career education programs: 

• Programs to Increase Mmority Engineering Graduates (PIMEG). This program has 
evolved into a natfonal effort under the National Academy of Engineering, and is aimed 
at encouraging talented minorities to become involved in better preparation^for serving 
as engineers. 
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• Expo-Tech. A traveling exhibit prog'ram Called Expo- Tech Has been one of the /eatured . 
programs of GE. The program was planned to reach minority students at^school levete 
where they are forced-to make decisions regarding course selections'. At the middle 
school or secondary "level, the Expo-Tech program introduces students to the world of 
engineering. The objectives ir^a to inform students about engineering, to enlist th^ 

sup pod of counselors and teach^trs in communicating engineering opportunities, and to^ 
create a national awareness of the need for more minority engineers, 

• World of Work-Cdmmunications, GE has mounted a program to publicize career 
education in, a way Xh^X isr; responsive to the values of students. The purpose>of the 
program has been to stimulate student interest through student-oriented advertising. 
Career awareness, cdreer information, and career education are combined in a series of 

\: cooperative activities designetl to improve the collaborative activities of industry and 

,^ education in the implementation of ;career education principles (Hensley 1977; see alsb^ 
Bertotti 1978). ' « « 

G«n«ral Motors Corporation. The General Motors Corporation has approved a corporate . 
policy dealing with their support^of the career education cpncept. The statement arose from a 
number of collaborative activities between education and General Motors plants. Primary 
activities include GM's .provision of ffeld experiences, internships, and classroom speakers. 
Recognizing that additional effort must be made in coordinating these, resources, ambng various 
achool districts, a series of workshops has been initiated. in Michigan. The workshop format 
provides optportunities for educators. General Motors executives, and representatives of either 
the Chamber of Commerce or other industries in the region to sit down with organTzed labor and 
jointly determine what their support. of local career education will be. At that time, educators 
. determine how they too will fit into the program (Hensley 1977). 

Husky 0|l Company. Husky iias a summer school and work program in its Cody, Wyoming- 
office that provides summer empH^yment and an opportunity to learn directly about.the ' 
intricacies of business. Of significance fs a special" course entitled ^'Introduction to Business," in 
which more than thirty volunteers give stuclents an intrpduction to various career opportunities 
available in the oil industry (Hensley 1977). 

Illinois Bsll. Over the past few years. Illinois Bell has been helping in many programs 3nd 
approaches to career education. These include Project ABLE, Project Peoria, the Community 
Classroom, and Canterbury Junior High's minicourse. In Chicago, Illinois Bell has worked with 
'^Bridging the Gap" and with the Chicago Board of Education's "Business Goes to School," a 
model program for elementary students. In some districts, the company has sent bilingual 
resource persons to talk about careers to youngsters whose first language \s not English. It also 
has its own mini-high school: the Center of Urban Communications, which was one of Chicago's 
four pilot Career Development Centers. Illinois Bell's involvement also includes participation in 
teacher vyorkshops and on advisory councils, including the State of IIHnois Advisory Council on 
Adult, Vocational, and Technical Education (Blomquist 1978). 

Kodal(. The Kodak Colorado Division has developed a number of collaborative programs 
with the Windsor, Colorado school system, such as the following: 

• The work experience program. Kodak and the Windsor schools cosponsor the Student 
Industrial Development Program. This program has two dimensions. The first is a 
business office program in which seniors are provided an opportunity to explore various 
types of office positions. The students, who spend three hours a day, five days a week in 
the program, are paid and receive credit. Secondly, students begin work during the 
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summer between their junior and senior years. In the first 160 hours, they receive 
training from instructors, in the training shop. Instruction in shop practices, safety, and 
the like are included. ^ 
1 - -f 

• Summer program for college student?. Students are hired for the summer as 
replacements for employees on vacation. Some work has been'in disciplines related to 
their special interests. Students are provided with career information about their chosen 
fields, but are.allowed to choose from other fields for additional involvement. 

• Career education tours. Tours have been designed primarily for junior-level students 
and involve discussions of academic subjects and their relation to work, planning for . 
future career options, simulations, and opportunities to discuss special interests and 
employees - 

Other activities include working with colleges and universities to train counselors, and organizing 
community teams to- facilitate career education involvement and procedures in developing 
industry-education teams (Hensley 1977). 

' ^ Mountain Bali. Mountain Bell has been active in a number of career educajtion efforts. For 
example, they have developed a^car^er exploration presentation for young students (grades 2-3), 
utilizing publications especially prepared for that purpose. Mountain Bell also has published a 
brochure that outlines the |>urpo3es,* benefits, and value of career education to blisiness and 
industry (Hensley 1977). 

' ' . " , ■ - ./ " 

Shell OIL Shell has conducted a number of programs including the following exan^ples: 

' • Automotive Trainjng Program. This program was initiated in 1968 to stimulate, through 
creative learning experiences, the desire to finish high school, develop skills, and qualify 
for further education. It has involved more than sixty secondary schools across the 
nation and has utilized materials developed frorh Shell Learning Systems. 

• Sponsor for Educktional Opportunity. Designed to help all students, this program assists 
them in preparing for college (i.e., getting ready for the SAT and-ACT; applying for 
financial aid, admissions, etc.). Emphasis is on the average student's needs. 

• Vocational Office Education Program. Shell has participated in the Vocational Office 
Education Program in an effort to bridge the gap betweqn education and experience. In 
this program, secondary school students spend one-half day in their regular s^ool 
training and one-half day outside the regular school program (Hensley 1977). 

BuslnaM-Relatad Organizations and Consortia 

Buslnass and Profasslonal Woman's Foundation, the Foundation has supported a career 
awareness project providing opportunities for schools and communities to cooperate in the - 
development of activities that foster career exploration among students throughout the country. 
The Foundation has called for the collaboration of school and community in guiSance program 
development to ensure that all available Resources will be used in the transition from education 
to work. It has also administered research, fellowship, and scholarship programs and has 
maintained a special library of materials on working women (Hensley 1977). 
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BilfinMt Industry Community Education Partnership. One of the more unique collaborative, 
organizations associated with career ed^ucation is the Business Industry Community Education 
Partnership (BICEP). Based in Salt Lake C^ity, BICEP was created to provide students with 
opportunities to explore career interest on a first-hand basis. Participants include business and 
industrial representatives in the Salt Lake region, who provide classroom speakers, plant and 
office tours, and internships. They also publish a variety of career reference materials. BICEP 
maintains a central resource tile and responds routinely to requests for information. The project 
involves approximately one hundred thirty thousand students (K to 12), and is available to all 
students in the metropolitiin Salt Lake City area (Hensley 1977). 

Instituts for Public Affairs Rtiations, Portland, Oregon. A group of business-labor-industry 
leaders inv Portland became doncerned Bbout what theyregarded as a lack of understanding on 
the part of high school students regarding the free enterprise system. As a result, they formed 
the In^itute fof Public Affairs Relations (IPAR), aimed at finding ways in which persons from the 
business community could go into high schools and interact with students. Paid for by 
contributions from the local business-lab6r-industry community, IPAR converted its activities Imo 
a comprehensive community career education effort. They now operate a central clearinghouse 
of resources available to teachers' In the Portland area. Their activities include the identification 
and utilization of community resource persons, student field trips, and a job placement operation 
(Hoyt 1976b). . ' <# 

Junior Achlavamant, Inc. The traditional Junior Achievement (JA) program serves students 
in grades ten through twelve, primarily as an after-school program. It typically operates one night 
per week fpr a three-hour period. The intent is for youths to set up and operate their own 
business wiih the help of volunteers recruited from the business community. While it is not 
officially -sponsored or operated, by the local school systems, the schools often are asked to work 
with Junior Achievement franchises' by agowing them to inform students about JA and by 
helfjing JA to interest '^student's in participating. S^eral new programs have recently been 
developed; for example, ''Project Business" is an in-school program for the eighth and ninth 
grades that operates on a one-hour-per-week basis for nine to eighteen weeks, witlvactual 
teaching done by a trained businessperson. Several different aspects of economic education 
provide the focus of the'curriculum, which also includes careier exploration field trips. In ^ 
addition, JA also has started three other programs: a summer jobs program in the private sector 
for disadvantaged youth, an "applied management" program for colfegfe sttJdents, and a multi- 
faceted economic a^vai^eness program for secondary school students (Hoyt I978d). 

National Aasoclatlbn of Manufacturars. The National Association of Manufacturers has 
advocated that qualified persons be designated at federal, state, and local levels to coordinate 

* and encourage cooperation between business and industry and education/They have published 
several documents that deal with the need for such cooperation, among which is their public 
policy report that addresserthe rdle.of the ''Industry Education Coordinator." A handbook 
provides guidelines for the establishment of industry-education councils and a procedural outline 
for industry-education workshops focuses on improved cooperation of business anci edufcation 

• tHensley 1977). ^ ^ ^ " 

Worcastar Araa Caraar Education Consortium, Worcester, Massachusatto. Local employment 
facilities were used as sites for training of educators to increase their collaborative efforts with 
business and, industry. Facilities for accommodating sixty people, with one large and several 
small'meeting rooms, luncheon arrangements, and parking, were needed for two days of training 
per month. The local gas company, elek^tric company, a large manufacturing* firm, and a bank 
were solicited and gave their full cooperation. 'Meeting in conference rooms, standing in lunch 
Im^sln the cafeteria with other workers, and observing stgning in and put pro<;e?)ures gave 
educational personnel a first hand exposure to.the world of work {It's Working 1979). 
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A ctotailtd look at tht National Alllanca of Quslnass and tha Unltad States Chamber of 
Commerce. Hoyt reported in detail on the Involvement of these two business-related, private- 
sector groups. A close look at^tieir specific programs indicate that they have attempted to put 
their career education views imo operation in a number of ways. 

Tha National Alllanca of Buslnasa. The National Alliance of Business (NAB) was established 
in 1968, and now operates in cnore than one hundred thirty urban communities throughout the 
United States. Several of its major programs are as follows: 



• The Career Guidance Institute (CGI) Program. Originally aimed exclusively at high 
school counselors and designed to help them meet the career guidance needs of 
economically disadvantaged youth, this effort has expanded in ways that make it a 
career education ins'iarvice institute for educational personnel at the K-12 level. Whereas 
initially only school counselors were eligible to be participants, it is now, common 
practice to recruit teams of educators from a local school system— teachers, 
administrators, and counselors— as participants in a CQI. The CGI typically is 
conducted under contract with a local institution of higher education, a local school 

• district, or a private nonprofit corporation working cooperatively with a NAB 
metropolitan office. The CGI consists of didactic instruction coupled with field trips 

^ (involving a variety of hands-on experiences) to various business-industry settings in the 
area surrounding the college or university responsible for actual conduct>^of the CGI. 

• Vocational Exploration in the Private Sector— The VEP Program, Funded through Title 
III CETA funds, the VEP program has been conducted jointly in several metropolitan 
areas by NAB and by the Human Resources Development Institute of the AFL-CIO. This 
program has been aimed at providing economically disadvantaged youth with summer 
career exploration opportunities in the private sector under conditions where they can 
be paid minimum wages. Youth are exposed to a wide variety of possible career choices 
and to the basic workings of the private enterprise system. The primary purpose is 
career exploration— that is, it concentrates neither on "jobs" nor on "training" but rather 
on helping youth in the decision-making process, Every aspect of the program fits the 
conceptual framework of career education. Three special priorities for VEP have been 
established: handicapped youth, juvenile offenders^ and nontraditional juveniles. 

In addition, the following programs have been established: 

• ♦ Guided Opportunities for Life Decisions (GOLD) Program. This is a work -study program 

that involves collaborative efforts between industry and local schools. 

• Youth (Motivated Task Force (YI^TF). This program brings together business persbns 
from disadvantaged backgrounds and disadvantaged secondary-je.vel students. 

• College Cluster Program. This program focuses on helping colleges that serve minority 
youth to^infuse liberal arts education with professional training in order to prepare 
students for eijteripg the labor market, ^ 

Other NAB collaboration programs at the local level include—. 

• 'Volunteers in Public School? (VIPS) in hiot/ston, Texas 

• Vocational Information System (VIS) in Cleveland, Ohio - . 
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• Business/Education/Exchange Program (BEEP) in Los Angeles, California 

• Comhiunity Involvement in Education (CIE) in Santa Barbara, California 

• NAB Business/Education Liaison (BEL) System in Santa Barbara, Houston, Minneapolis, 
and Augusta, Georgia (Hoyt 1978e). 

Tht United StatM Chamber of Commarca, The Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
has supported a variety of efforts to ensure increased education and business-industry 
cooperation. In 1973, they sponsored a national conference on career educatibn that resulted in 
a number of ''proposals" by participants for strengthening cooperation in implementing career 
education. These early^ proposals are relevant and are, therefore, described here^ 

• Exchange program between business, labor, industry, and school personnel. In general, 
the Chamber urged that exchange programs be initiated whereby teachers, counselors, 
and administrators would spend time for pay outside educational institutions, while 
members of business and industry would be invited to acquaint secondary-level and 
adult education students with the skills necessary to related jobs. 

• Field trips for students. While the field trip is not new, this proposal aimed specifically at 
' increasing opportunities for students and teachers to spend time observing workers 

performing their jobs in various settings. As conceived, field trips ior elementary, junior 
high, and secondary-level students would have different objectives and would be 
designed to appeal to the interests and ne^ds of the students. 

• Work experience tor a^l high school students. This proposal would provide opportunities 
for all students to experience work, whether paid or unpaid. The proposal has met with 
high acceptance in some communities; a number of states have recently introduced or 
passed legislation that mandates that all secondary-level students must participate in 
some type of work-study arrangement before graduation. 

• School-industry job placement programs. This proposal supports earJier ideas that 
aggressi-ve job development and placement activities be undertaken by the schools in 
cooperation with business and industry. The proposal stresses the importance of linking 
programs designed to motivate students to want to work with programs that are mainly 
concerned with placement. 

• Occupational resource persons from business and fhdustry. Emphasis in this program is 
on the development of lists of volunteer workers from all classes of occupations who will 
respond to personal contacts from students and teachers about their occupation. 

• ^ The year-round school staffed in part by business and industry personnel. The year- 

round-school concept has received considerable attention over the past few years. 
National, regional, and state associations have been organized to study and promote 
various concepts of year-round education. Many career education advocates see several 
versions of year-round education as essential for implementing programs. Although it is. 
difficult to generalize, most advocates tend to stress that school facilities might be open 
for as much as sixteen hours daily, twelve months a year; that the personrrel of business 
and industry might be included as faculty in career education as part of their regular 
assignments; and that regular teachers and administrators might participate in industry 
on a staggered-time basis. 
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• Using retired workers as resource persons. Several areas of*^education (e g., special 
education) and related professions have in recent years stressed the viability of utilizing 
retired persons as an integral part of their education efforts. Career education programs 
are increasing the use of retired persons in numerous occupational areas to meet with 
students, teachers, and administrators to communicate facts about their occupations 
and leisure activities. The emphasis is on the importance of communications, work 
attitudes, and job adjustments, as well as the importance of skills development and the 
requirements of technology. 

It is apparent that many local Chambers of Commerce have acted on these initial proposals. 
Hoyt (1978b), for example, devoted an entire monograph to pointing out concrete examples of 
Chamber of Commerce programs that fall into the broad categories listed above (e.g., Atlanta; 
Boston; Dallas; Flint, N/Hchigan; Benton Harbor, Michigan; Oklahoma City; Tuisa; New Orleans; 
and so on)/T,he national Chamber of Commerce also has published its policies (Chamber of 
Commerce 1975) and listed a number of programs that relate to these categories (e.g., Potomac, 
Maryland; Cleveland; Mesa, Arizona; and so forth). 
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